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HE longdogs and different kinds of 
hawks have been in use as the means 
for capturing game from time im- 


memorial. That is the reason, it may be 
well supposed, the greyhound and the fal- 
con are given such great prominence in 
the armorial bearings or heraldry of the 
great families of the Old World. There is 
a Welsh or Ancient British adage that “a 
gentleman is known by his hawk, his horse 
and his greyhound.” That surely points 
out the “quality” of the man. Then among 
the Bedouins we hear that the 
three things the wanderer of 
the desert most admires are “his 
horse, his gazelle hound and his 
wife’s earrings.” The saluki 
shami is no other than the grey- 
hound of the sandy wastes. 
There are to be found antelope, 
ahd as we shall: presently show 
by: Ahe. aid of ‘an.’ old’ print, 
coursing. the- buck ‘with long 
dogs and hawks is by no means 
a new sport or one undertaken 
by lowly persons. The longdogs 
have been bred for specific pur- 
poses. They have been pro- fF 
duced in the different countries -|F 
to run down the particular game 
of those lands, whether the said 
quarry be of the wclf or hard- 
bitten kind or of the practically 
harmless creature that has to 
depend on its fleetness and nim- 
bleness to protect it from its 
many and various enemies. 

It has been the good fortune of: the 
writer to see considerable sport in widely 
separated countries and in all of these, 
save in the East of the United States, has 
the working greyhound flourished. There, 
however, he is more of an ornament than 
use, since there is nothing for him to do 
in the way of coursing and the only live 
creature he can gaze or prick his ears at 
is some unwary cat or small dog! For it 
is the nature of the longdog to run after 
and pick up unconsidered trifles! 

All the longdogs of this day are bred 
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on very workman-like lines, excepting one 
would think, in the case of the modern 
Irish wolfhound, or wolfdog. He un- 
doubtedly, is very great and grand in ap- 
pearance; but, apparently, he is too clumsy, 
or rather without the speed to run into a 


timber wolf when going at his top speed . 


as the brute certainly would travel with 
pursuers at his heels. The finer lined Rus- 
sian wolfhound has very great pace, lots 
of weight and terrific jaw power. More- 
over, he will hold on like a fighting bull 





terrier and will roll over and over again 


with his worthy antagonist. We know that 
the borzoi is used almost exclusively in 
Russia for coursing wolves driven out of 
swamps or other coverts by a pack of fox- 
hounds, and as there were probably more 
systematically conducted wolf hunts in 
Russia before the Revolution than in any 
other part ofthe world, it can be readily 
understood #Hat the new muscovite nobles 
knew exactly what suited them best. 

The Russian dog has been in considerable 
use in the United States and Canada. It 





THE LONGDOGS AND THEIR QUARRIES 


FOR MANY CENTURIES IN DIFFERENT LANDS THESE DOGS HAVE BEEN BRED ALONG 
LINES OF SWIFTNESS AND ENDURANCE TO RUN DOWN THE GAME OF THE COUNTRY 


was noticed in Manitoba that they crossed 
the Russian on to the Scottish deerhound 
and a handsome dog was the result. There 
was the ruggedness of the Scotch dog and 
the speedier appearing outline of the borzoi, 
plus the wonderful killing or holding power 
of the Russian. That is what my farmer- 
hunting friends aimed at, they said; and 
when a dash of English greyhound blood 
was used, then greater speed than ever was 
given since nothing can live with the grey- 
hound in fastness and cleverness. These 
three-quarter-bred dogs are 
called “longdogs” on the prairie, 


just as “kangaroodog” is pretty 
well anything like a lathy, 
reachy, longdog in Australia, 


when there is plenty of “grey- 
hound” or one of the other 
coursing dogs in his make up. 
“Longdog” is an Old Country 
term that signifies just the sort 
of dog that would be likely to be 
- able to pull down a hare by day 
or run her into the net at night. 
He could be even a “lurcher”— 
a-most useful mongrel generally 
produced from a cross between 
the greyhound and the smooth 
sheepdog or collie. It is found 
that the term “lurcher” is not 
unduly understood. in America. 
The lurcher or longdog of the 
poacher is a silent worker and 
uses his nose as well as his legs. 
He is generally as deadly as a 
stoat and retrieves his game to 
his waiting master‘ who may be on the 
King’s highway, and, therefore, not a 
trespasser on any man’s lands or preserves, 
in the eye of the law. Thus at the dead of 
night is the lurcher waved into a field of 
roots or clover where the hare is likely to 
be feeding and if she be there, then she 
will have to be very smart to keep out of 
the poacher’s pocket and, subsequently, the 
game-dealer’s shop window. 
Gamekeepers or wardens detest the sight 
of a lurcher. The other day, I read in a 
paper from the other side a case wherein 
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The Hon. Florence Amherst and her gazelle hounds 


a man was charged with night-poaching. 
The keeper managed to get hold of his 
lurcher bitch and through her was able to 
identify the man. He at once admitted the 
offense. It was evident that rather than 


lose his canine stock-in-trade, he would. 


pay the penalty of his “crime.” The Squire 
told the magistrates that he had tried the 
bitch and found she could run down and 
kill six out of every seven rabbits put up. 
Couldn’t he, even as a magistrate, keep the 
lurcher? “O no!” was the reply. “We 
will fine the defendant $25, but you must 
give him back his dog—she’s his property.” 
So the poacher got out of it very well con- 
sidering that rabbits are now worth $1 a 
pair (wholesale) in the vicinity of where 
the above happened and there are thou- 
sands of rabbits to be illegally poached 
every night of the year, there being no 
close season because of the great increase 
of these animals through the system of 
trapping that has destroyed the many and 
various natural enemies of the conies, such 
as foxes, weasels, etc., and thus destroyed 
the balance of Nature. 


HAVE before referred to the excellent 

long dogs of the Canadian prairies and 

it must be said that after the thresh- 
ing was over and all could join in the fun, 
we saw a great deal of sport on those 
great expanses in what the -late General 
Sir William Butler, in its early - days, 
called’ “The Great Lone Land.” ‘We were 
staying about 16 miles south of Rounth- 
waite and there: were a good many coyotes 
in the neighboring bluffs. It really was a 
beautiful though weird sound to hear them 
in full cry just as the sun was going down, 
as we lay in some old buffalo : wallows 
waiting for ducks or anything else to pass 
over. I had not heard prairie wolves be- 
fore, and on whispering over to my 
mate, I was informed as to what all 
the “music” was about. At first it was 
thought it was the result of the voices of 
scores of children as they were released 
from some school. A moment's reflection 
was enough to point out that all the prairie 


around there couldn’t produce enough 
juveniles to kick up all that row! Hence 
the whispered enquiry. And it was on our 
way home that the first hunt was arranged. 

Our friends gave one of those delightful 
farm house parties, the invitations being 
generally given at the Church on Sundays. 
At the party our plans were laid and a 
meeting place arranged, after chores were 
finished. There was an excellent collection 
of dogs from the sportsman’s and broad- 
minded dog _ fan- 
cier’s point of view. | 
I had before coursed 
kangaroo with cross- 
bred longtails in Aus- 
tralia, Here in Can- 
ada were dogs of 
similar build and 
quite as handy or 
useful looking. They 
were in capital con- 
dition, one of our 
friends bringing half 
a dozen, of which 
two were the result - 
of a direct cross be- 
tween a fawn or red © 
Russian wolfhound 
dog and a blue griz- 
zle Scottish  deer- 
hound bitch. They 
followed the sire in . 
color and had the 
distinguishable some- 
what. arched loins 
and great depth of 
girth and keel of the 
Russian. As it after- 
wards proved, they 
were smart on their 
feet and perfect devils 
with their teeth. 

It was not long 
after we started that 
a coyote leaped out 
of a straw pile and 
made the best of his 
way for a bluff yon- 
der—his happy hunt- 
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ing ground and a place literally 
swarming with snow-shoe rabbits. 
There was a wild “how, how!” 
and we were “off,” the men in sad- 
dies, the ladies driving. The dogs 
converged from the long line of 
mounted beaters. There was a 
scramble over the stiff stubbles 
that had not yet been burnt off. A 
pure-bred greyhound led his field 
of other dogs, and getting up to his 
snapping game he turned him off 
and into the paws of his unrelenting 
enemies which had almost squeezed 
the ghost out of him ere we came 
up with the murderers! Here, in- 
deed, was an instance of what long 
dogs could accomplish when called 
upon by the farmer to help rid him 
of an undesirable animal. 


WELL-KNOWN breeder of 

Scottish deerhounds, in Aus- 

tralia, was, and I presume 

still is, M. C. Davis of Melbourne. 

Now the deerhound, as before men- 

tioned, is used for running down 

the kangaroo in the various parts 

of the island-continent. If a dog 

goes to the throat of an old-man 
kangaroo, it will be sooner or later to his 
certain death, since the marsupial uses his 
tremendously severe cutting claws on his 
hind feet to protect himself. The power in 
the hind quafters of the animal is very 
great. We have only to see the kangaroo 
when extended and in his enormous leaps 
when pursued by dogs to recognize the 
muscles and sinews of his hams. Thus it 
is a case of “keep away from the screws” 
or the hind feet of the ’roo that will rip a 


A fine specimen -of Irish wolfhound. --- 
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dog’s guts out with the dexterity of a 
butcher in Packing Town! Recognizing 
that the deerhound was fond of the throat 
of any animal, and that in kangaroo work, 
the dog had to be kept away from that dan- 
gerous quarter—the game being stunned 
and knocked down by the swing of a stir- 
rup iron or shot in the head, the hunter 
using a revolver or whatever is handy— 
Mr. Davies sét about breeding a dog for 
dingo killing, since the dingo or native 
dog of Australia is one of the great- 
est pests that squatters have to 
contend with in some parts. 


Now the domesticated or coursing 
dog must go to the throat of the 
dingo, just as our friends on the 
prairie roll over their wolf. So 
Davies crossed the Russian wolf- 
hound on to some of his first-class 
Scottish deerhounds, produced .a 
new longdog for Australia. and 
called them “Strathdoon hounds.” 
Strathdoon was Davies’ kennel 
prefix, and thus the “new” variety 
at the Antipodes was named, They 
proved to be excellent dingo killers 
and were much admired early in 
this cycle when they were walked 
about the Royal Agricultural So- 
«ciety’s grounds at Sydney, N. S. W., 
on the occasion of the annual sheep- 
breeders’ show where attend squat- 
ters—owners of enormous stations 
and individually often possessors 
of tens of thousands of sheep. They 
said they thought Davies’ new kind 
of longdogs would be just the 
thing they wanted, and it is be- 
lieved they were right in their 


The longdog of Afghanistan 
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prognostications of 
the creature’s value. 


UNTING the 
kangaroo 
is probably the 

oldest outdoor sport 
in Australia. It is 
very exciting and be- 
cause of the thickness 
of the brush, the 
blindness of the 
growth, and the plen- 
itude of fallen and 
often completely hid- 
den timber of all siz- 
es, a most exciting 
undertaking and one 
attended with consid- 
erable risk. There 
are no better—few as 
good—horsemen in 
the world as are the 
Anzacs, particularly 
those of Australia 
who lived in saddle 
and where even the 
fletter-box collectors, 
ride and lamplighters 
are mounted. The 
saddles have large 
knee protectors in 
front and the seat is 
longer and flatter 
‘than the usual Eng- 
lish one. Both men 
and women are fear- 
less on a horse. It is 
here worthy of note 
that the first settle- 
ment for the freemen who arrived in Syd- 
ney in February, 1793, and to which 
gave the appellation of Liberty Piains, and 
té the Westward of the town, was former- 
ly known as Kangaroo ground. The “kan- 
garoo” is evidently English, the earliest 
recorded native name of the large grey 
kangarco being Patagorang; that of the 
small grey, Baggaray; the small black, 
Wallibah. The natives had dogs and 
hunted with wooden spears as they still do. 

When the kangaroo is jumped there is a 
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general cry of “Roo!” and the dogs are 
off after the fleeing marsupial. It is sur- 
prising at what a pace the kangaroo can 
go. Their leaps are simply wonderful and 
especially is this the case when they are 
springing. When on level ground they ap- 
pear to glide rather than jump. One crossed 
me once and in front of the dogs. They 
were close behind him and he knew it! 
He chose a cattle path in some stunted 
brush that had been cleared and allowed 
to grow wild again. He was travelling for 
all he was worth, and from my elevated 
position in the saddle, I had-.an excellent 
view of his movement which reminded one 
of the easy and methodical swell of the sea 
waves reaching a flat, firm sandy strand 
on a perfectly calm day. 

Whether or not the kangaroo puts his 
short fore-feet to the ground when he is 
pursued, hunters are divided in opinion. 
That he will more or less. hug a dog; the 
while he disembowels him is pretty well 
admitted. We, of course, have all watched 
the antics of a boxing kangaroo; that is 
about his action—only more so since he is 
fighting for his life and in the wild state— 
when he confronts the dogs. There is little 
danger in the case of the smaller marsu- 
pials and in the case of the brushtail, I 
have seen him bound, well hunted, thor- 
oughly bested and killed by a pack of bea- 
gles about 14 in. at the shoulder. This 
was in Western Australia, the pack be- 
longing to the Fremantle Hunt Club and 
hunted by Mr. Cairns Candy, only brother 
of the Duchess of Newcastle. For the 
large kangaroo longdogs are in general 
use in the country under notice where there 
is much hare coursing with straight bred 
greyhounds; as is the case in New Zealand, 
three days’ voyage from New South Wales. 


HE longdogs of South Africa are 
T greyhounds and game ones at that! 
I do not think a longtail could be 

asked a more difficult question than to be 
slipped to a bok on the stormy Veld, after 
the coarse grass has been burnt off and the 
stumps are left and as stiff as porcupine 
quills. We coursed the stembok and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 567) 





Old Bill, one of the greatest of western wolfdogs 
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I’m some walker, but I don’t pretend to 
compete with legs as long as Jock’s 


BEWARE OF BAD, 
DESIGNING MEN 


i$$ HER 
“ AND Go To ED 
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I took occasion to give that fool-hen a Jock’s foot skidded and slowly but sure- 


fatherly talk which I hope did her good 


ly we started to topple over backward 


A DAY’S LARK AT DINGY BROOK LICK 


“NEWT” NEWKIRK SPENDS A SCOTCH SABBATH IN THE WILDS OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
AND EXPERIENCES THE CHARM AND UNCERTAINTY OF HUNTING WITH A CAMERA 


T stacked up to me like a quiet Sunday 
| at Ogilvy Brothers’ Camps on the To- 

bique River, Oxbow, N. B. 

As I sat on the front piazza pulling away 
at my asthmatic and indigent briar pipe an 
old he-sea-salmon that would weight 15 
or 20 pounds, leaped laughingly out of the 
home pool right in front of camp, threw 
a saucy summersault and splashed back 
joyously. I was teetering away on a chair 
when this happened and it gave me such 
a start that I went over backward and 
like to have swallered my pipe! Gee, how 
my fingers itched to grab my rod, holler 
for a guide and get out on the pool in a 
canoe to lay a fly over that noble fish! 
But it wasn’t any use—there is no Sunday 
salmon ‘fishing on the Tobique. It is 
against the law. You are not allowed to 
fish for salmon even if you don’t catch 
any. I s’pose that’s why this old bull- 
salmon came out of the pool and winked 
one eye at me before he flopped back. 

Just then Jock Ogilvy, my guide, came 
around the corner. “Did you see that 
salmon break a minute ago, Newt?” he 
asks. “Did I see him!” says I gloomily; 
“he did that high jump just for my special 
benefit—the mean, old fat rascal! It’s 
tough enough to have to sit here on the 
piazza unable to fish without being insulted 
in this manner! If he does that again I’m 
goin’ back in the woods to sit on a log and 
hate myself for the rést of the day.” Jock 
grinned, but I think he felt sorry for me, 
for presently he says, “Whaddye say we 
take a romp across to Dingy Brook Lick 
to see the menagerie?” “I’m with you,” 
says I; “how far is it?” “Only five miles,” 
says Jock, “and a good trail.” “Well,” 
says I, “I’d walk seventeen miles to get 
away from these jumpin’ fish—if I don’t 
I'll have nervous prostration before night.” 
‘“T'll be ready in fifteen minutes,” says 
Jock, and he beat it to put up our lunch. 

This Dingy Brook Lick’ proposition 
sounded good to me. I had been hearing 
a lot about it from the other guests who 
had been there and had watched numbers 
of moose and deer come into the Lick at- 
tracted by some saiine quality in the water 
it contained. I raced to my room and got 
into my hiking togs, not forgetting my 
camera and a supply of films. I don’t pose 
as any crack-shot with a camera, but I gen- 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


erally lug one along when I go hunting or 
fishing because there are times when it 
comes in handy as a weapon of self-de- 
fense. But for lifelike photographs of 
monster fish I have caught and big game 
animals I have bagged my best friends 
wouldn’t believe these achievements. But 
when they are confronted with a picture 
of me nonchalantly holding out a huge fish 
(close to the lens of the camera) or sitting 
bravely astride a mammoth defunct bull 
moose which I have brought low with my 
trusty rifle (when the animal was viciously 
charging me, perhaps) these sceptics cease 
to scoff and begin to look on me with awe 
and admiration. It also occurred to me 
that if I should get some snap-shots of 
big game animals at close range I would 
have them enlarged and present them with 
my compliments to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, D. C. 


of camp, leaving the canoe on the op- 
posite side, then we struck into the 
woods, following an old tote road up a 


Jo: and I crossed the Tobique in front 


gentle grade. Jock Ogilvy has the longest 
leg-stretch for his height of anybody I 
know. He took the lead and, believe me, 
the pace he set was something fierce. I 
had to trot to keep up to him and before 
we'd gone half a mile my tongue was hang- 
in’ out, my breath was comin’ in quick, 
short pants and I was perspirin’ very 
freely. Then I wished I hadn’t told Jock 
the day before, when we were out fishing, 
what a son-of-a-gun of a walker I was. 
Naturally I didn’t like to ask him to go 
slower. Finally Jock stops, turns around 
and asks, “Am I goin’ fast enough for you, 
Newt?” Soon as I could get my breath 
I says, “Why, yes, Jock, you’re movin’ 
along plenty fast enough for me. Course 
if I was in a hurry I’d-ask you to speed 
up, but I’m not—this is a pleasure trip, 
you understand, not a footrace—let’s sit 
down and have a smoke—wot are you 
laffin’ at?” “I’m not laffin’,” says Jock in- 
nocently, trying to straighten up his face. 
After we filled our pipes Jock tried to draw 
me out on my ability as a hiker, but I tact- 
fully changed the subject—no matter how 
accomplished a man may be in any direc- 
tion I dislike to hear him brag about it. 
When we proceeded Jock went at a 


slower pace, but still it was plenty swift 
enough, especially after we left the tote- 
road and struck into the uncharted woods. 
Jock said it was only five miles to the Lick, 
but he was speaking of New Brunswick 
miles. A N. B. mile is about a mile and 
a half longer than a U. S. mile, so if you 
are good at mental arithmetic you can fig- 
ure out how far we had to hoof it. 

As we jogged along I nearly stepped on 
a plump spruce Partridge, alias “fool-hen.” 
She flew to alimb;gbout “15 feet from the 
ground and sat~there rubbering down at 
us. A fool-hen (as her name implies) 
hasn’t enough sense to come in out of the 
rain. The law of self-preservation doesn’t 
apply to her at all—she will almost stand 
still enough to let you put salt on her tail. 
“Jevver fish for a spruce partridge, Newt?” 
asks Jock. “No,” says I; “wot kind of 
bait do you use?” For answer Jock 
whipped out his belt knife and cut a long 
pole which he trimmed. On the small end 
of this he tied a rawhide shoelace and 
made a running noose in it. Then he care- 
fully raised the pole until the noose hung 
right in front of Mrs. Partridge’s face 
and I’ll be jiggered if she didn’t stick her 
fool head right thru it. Jock tightened 
the noose and lifted her bodily off the limb 
by the neck. I unloosed her quickly and 
smoothed her ruffled feathers for her. She 
soon quieted down under my caresses and 
I gave her a severe lecture on the idiocy 
of not using the half spoonful of brains 
which Nature had bestowed upon her. | 
told her that strange gentlemen in the 
woods were not to be trusted as a rule and 
she might thank her lucky stars that I had 
a kind and loving heart. Then I set her 
on a limb and we went our way. When 
I looked back the foolish old lady had 
hopped to the ground and was walking 
after us! “Newt, you made a big hit with 
the old girl,” says Jock. “Yes,” I says 
modestly, “I always was very populat 
among the ladies.” 


BOUT a mile from the Lick we sud- 
denly came to the brink of a shallow 
but turbulent stream—Gylquac Brook. 

“How are we gonna get across?” says | 
curiously. “I’m gonna walk,” says Jock. 
“and you’re gonna ride—climb on.” With 
that he stooped in front of me and ordered 
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TEE-HEs! 
HO-HO! 
HAR- HAR! 


1 BEG YOUR 





Meeting the cow moose unexpectedly I 
hardly knew ‘just how to conduct myself 


me to mount. I told him he’d get his feet 
wet, but he said he didn’t give a whoop if 
he did. Much against my wishes I finally 
got on his shoulders and draped my legs 
around under his arms. Then he arose 
and started across. We got along fine 
until we were half over. I was just be- 
ginning to breathe easier when suddenly 
one of Jock’s feet skidded and he lurched 
sidewise! I tried to help him get straight- 
ened up and pulled him over backward! 
Result—we both sat down with a splash in 
about 14 inches of cold, wet water! Soon 
as I got unsnarled from Jock I beat it 
ashore wet to the waist and he followed 
suit bent double with laughter. 

“You did that on purpose!” I gurgles. 
“No, I didn’t, Newt—honest,” giggles 
Jock; “you pushed my hat down over my 
eyes and I couldn’t see where I was step- 
pin’.” “That’s right—blame it all on me,” 
I growls; “if we’d both waded over in the 
first place we’d only have got our feet wet, 
whereas now look at us!” Jock seemed 
to think it was a great joke, altho he 
was moister than I was—which was some 
consolation. We partly disrobed and 
wrung out our clothing. Then we dressed 
and jogged on another half mile when we 
came to an old lumber camp. It was nearly 
noon, so here we paused long enough to 
boil tea and eat our lunch, deciding to 
spend the afternoon hours at the Lick. 


FTER a short smoke Jock took the 
lead and we proceeded cautiously. 
Bye and bye we crossed several game 
trails deeply worn into the turf by the 
hoofs of countless generations of moose 
and deer who had journeyed to this saline 
Mecca. We were now walking in one of 
these trails that serpentined in and out 
among the trees. Jock motioned me up 
and whispered to go ahead and to go softly 
because the Lick was not more than 100 
feet in advance. Jock had detoured so 
that the light breeze blew in our faces. 
As I pussy-footed it along that game trail 
under a thick canopy of foliage I turned 
a corner and there, not more than 1o feet 
from me, was a big cow moose standing 
quietly and looking me right in the eye! 
I was not only surprised, but embarrassed 
—I am not in the custom of making the 
acquaintance of lady mooses—I mean lady 
meese, without a formal introduction. I 
politely lifted my hat to her—or, rather, 
my hair lifted my hat for me! I was try- 
ing to decide whether to climb a tree, or 
retreat when she ponderously swung off 
the trail and with swift and surprisingly 
noiseless strides, drifted into the brush. It 
was evident she had been after a few swal- 
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TWO MEESE 
5 DEERS! 
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Ambushed in the brush we watched the 
deer and moose menagerie come and go 





lows of tonic and was on her way out. 

When my pulse was back to normal I 
soft-shoed it forward again with Jock at 
my heels and we were presently able to 
peep into Dingy Brook Lick, the source of 
Dingy Brook. Let me briefly describe it: 

This quiet and dingy spot in the forest’s 
depths is perhaps 200 feet long and 75 
wide, oval shaped somewhat like a steak- 
platter, with a low ridge around its edge. 
The surface is comparatively flat, stony 
and nude of trees or vegetation. Here and 
there are shallow, muddy pools, only a few 
inches deep and it is this unappetizing 
looking water the animals journey from 
miles in all directions to drink. Bright 
sunlight flooded the spot. 


T the farther end of the Lick stood 
A two handsome does. We crawled 

over the edge of the “platter” and con- 
cealed ourselves behind a screen of thick 
brush. With his knife Jock quietly trimmed 
a peep-hole so we could command a view 
of the Lick. Then I got my camera in 
hand and we settled down to wait and 
watch. Apparently the does heard us, but 
didn’t see us or scent us. They were ner- 
vous, however, and shortly both skulked 
off out of sight. By this time the black- 
flies had found us. Jock passed me his 
bottle of home-made dope which I smeared 
on my face and hands. It was black, evil 
looking stuff that would make any self- 
respecting skunk feel that it had lived in 
vain, but it sure did discourage the ambi- 
tion of the black-flies. 

Perhaps 10 minutes passed. There was 
a movement in the brush opposite and pres- 
ently a big, stately doe tip-toed in fol- 
lowed by her babies—two of the cutest 
late-spring freckled fawns you ever clapped 
your eyes on. The mother came on cau- 
tiously to one of the choicest pools about 
25 feet from us and lowering her head 
began to greedily drink that muddy water. 
The two youngsters ran up eagerly and 
thrusting their little muzzles in close be- 
side their mother’s, took a swallow. Then 
they drew back and shook their heads for 
all the world like,a couple of kids who 
have been given a dose of nasty medicine 
as much as to say, “Gee, that’s rotten, 
mother !—how can you ever drink it!” I 
aimed the camera at the trio and pulled 
the trigger. At the click of the shutter 
“Mother” snapped up her head and gazed 
at our “blind” with big wondering eyes in 
which suspicion was plain. Then she 
turned and walked briskly toward cover, 
her offspring trotting meekly along behind. 
At the edge of the brush she paused long 
enough to look suspiciously toward us 





The big doe and her two freckled babies 
interested me very much indeed 





again, then disappeared among the trees. 

Hardly had this trio made their exit 
until from the opposite side entered Mr. 
Bulliam Moose, but he entered on the 
“safety first” basis. With only his 
head in sight (crowned, by. the way, with 
a handsome set of half-grown antlers in 
the velvet) he stopped to sniff, listen and 
give the Lick the once-over. This took 
him probably five minutes. Satisfied that 
all was well he came slowly and_ boldly in, 
as handsome a forest monarch as you 
could wish to see. At a puddle 50 feet 
from us he drank deep. When I snapped 
him he either didn’t hear the click or paid 
no attention to it, 

While he stood there a cow moose poked 
her head in below him to look things over. 
She saw the bull, but he didn’t see her— 
not until she stepped forth and walked de- 
terminedly toward him. Right on she came 
with a nasty glint in her eye and the stiff 
hair on her neck began to rise. I ‘don’t 
know what made her take a dislike to the 
bull—unless he got fresh and tried to flirt 
with her. At any rate when she had come 
up within a few feet of Mr. Bult without 
stopping and looking more disagreeable 
than ever, he stepped quietly and politely 
aside while Madam Moose appropriated the 
pool where he had been drinking. The 
Bull stood sheepishly aside for a moment 
as much as to say, “Ladies first, always,” 
then he seemed to remember an appoint- 
ment he had and walked out of the Lick 
with considerable less pride than he 
brought in. 

The cow watched him out of sight, then 
she turned her head in the direction she 
had entered and gave a low, caressing, gut- 
tural grunt. At this signal out wabbled an 
awkward big, little mouse-colored boy- 
moosie. Mother had left him under cover 
while she came in to. reconnoiter. That 
grunt, interpreted, said, “Come on, my son 
—everything’s all right.’ The mother 
drank with great gusto, but this saline dope 
didn’t interest her calf in the least. He 
lay down in the sun close to her and closed 
his eyes, but he wasn’t asleep. because he 
kept his jaws going busily. If a calf moose 
has a cud that’s what he was chewing. 


TURNED the camera on mother and 
child and snapped. Mrs. Moose *re- 
mained about 10 minutes and drank 
three times, then she started out toward 
the upper end of the Lick which brought 
her within 15 feet of us. She passed close 
to her calf, but paid him no attention. She 
had taken only a few steps from him, how- 
ever, before he “woke up,” rubbered after 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 564) 
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THE MISSOURI SLOPE FIFTY YEARS AGO 


NO PLACE. IN THE UNITED STATES THEN AFFORDED SUCH OPPORTUNITIES FOR WILD- 
FOWL SHOOTING AS THE NUMBER OF DUCKS AND GEESE RAN WELL INTO BILLIONS 


‘6c OW dear to this heart are the 
j4 scenes of my childhood 
When fond recollection presents 
them to view.” 

In these opening lines of “The Old 
Oaken Bucket” Samuel Woodworth has 
expressed a sentiment entertained by al- 
most every civilized person. 

My earliest recollection carries me back 
to the days of infancy, in a little log cabin 
on the -west (right) bank of the Des 
Moines River in what afterward became 
Marion County, Iowa, at about the middle 
of the lifetime of the territorial form of 
government of that now great and pros- 
perous commonwealth. 

There lived my father with his family— 
wife, daughter and son—three miles from 
the nearest white neighbors and, to all in- 
tents and purposes, among the Sac and Fox 
Indians. We were on most intimate terms 
with these noble red men from whom we 
received many visits. Frequently as many 
as a dozen of them, paddling up or down 
the river in their big basswood canoes, 
would land at our door, come in and say 
“How!” and partake of the corn bread, 
bacon and beans which, supplemented by 
the game meats procured by the handy 
rifleman of the house and vegetables from 
the garden, constituted our commissary. 

My father (Lysander W. Babbitt) was a 
native of New York State; was brought up 
on the “Old Ridge Road” not far from 
where roll the waves of Lake Ontario. 
He learned the trade of gunsmith at Lock- 
port and, upon completing his apprentice- 
ship, anticipated Horace Greeley’s advice— 
“Go West, young man”’—by removing to 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he set up his shop. 
After a brief sojourn in the lakeside city 
he hied him onward to the little town of 
Flint Hills, on the west (right) bank: of 
the Mississippi (now Burlington, Iowa), 
and established himself in business. 

This little hamlet soon became too met- 
ropolitan for him, however, and he sought 
relief in the wilds. Leaving his shop and 
his family in the care of friends, accom- 
panied by two adventurous companions, he 
went on expeditions of exploration to the 
headwaters ‘of the River Des Moines— 
away up into the unceded Indian country 
where few white men had been before, and 
for two winters engaged in hunting and 
trapping with St. Louis as the market for 
the products. It was in this manner that 
he became acquainted with and learned to 
speak the language of the Sacs and Foxes 
and laid the foundation. of the friendship 
her€tofore mentioned. 

When the lower Des Moines country was 
opened to settlement he trekked westward 
and built the little log cabin upon a site 
which he had much admired during the 
visits to the section. He carried his tools 
with him and frequently used them in jobs 
of ordinary blacksmithing as well as in re- 
pairing the firearms of the pioneers. 


By CHARLES H. BABBITT 


Charles H. Babbitt 


HE reader of these interesting 

reminiscences is referred to the 
editorial columns of this issue 
wherein is republished Mr. Babbitt’s 
friendly comment on the first issue 
of Forest and Stream, nearly half 
a century ago. [Enbrtors.] 


E removed from the cabin to a point 
selected as the site for the seat of 
justice for the proposed new county 

(presently named Knoxville), where for 
a time he plied his trade but soon became 
interested in merchandising, milling and 
manufacturing, though he never lost his 
love for the gun. He was one of the best 
rifle shots in the region and frequently 
killed ducks, wild pigeons and other feath- 
ered game in flight. The double shotgun 
was then an unknown weapon in that lo- 
cality. The old flintlock army musket, the 
heavy smoothbore, and an occasional bell- 
mouthed yager were the guns most com- 
monly in use. 

While living in the cabin on the Des 
Moines River, out of touch with other peo- 
ple, there was little to occupy my father’s 
leisure moments; so he amused himself by 
hunting and practicing target shooting with 
rifle. Before I was two years old he used 
to aim the piece for me, tell me when to 
pull the trigger, and compliment me on my 
markmanship. My first shot at a living 
object was in the early part of 1845. An 


old jim crow, upon a dry limb not far 
from our cabin, was “caw, caw, cawing” 
himself hoarse when, taking down the rifle 
my father called me and said: 

“Now, Boy, let’s kill that ‘fellow.” 

Carefully sighting the gun he told me to 
pull. I pulled, and the crow departed in 
great haste. 

“Ah, we missed him,” said my father. 

“Yes,” I said, “but we made him quit the 
place.” 

Afterward “made him quit the place” 
became a sort of by-phrase in our family 
whenever occasion arose where it might 
be aptly used. With such a daddy and 
such training it was but natural that | 
should become devoted to the gun and a 
lover of all out doors. 

After a few years at Knoxville we again 
moved westward over the beautiful rolling 
prairie land, flecked with the flowers of 
May, to the Mormon town of Kanesville, 
on the Missouri River, within the recently 
vacated “Pottawattamie Indian Country,” 
the name of which had a few months be- 
fore been decreed to be Council Bluffs City. 

There, at a little more than ten years of 
age, I became the proud owner of a double 
shotgun and was carefully instructed in 
regard to handling it. It was not until 
three years later, however, that I was al- 
lowed to go hunting unless accompanied 
by my father, though in the meantime I 
had become a fairly expert wing shot. 


ESTERN IOWA or, as we called it, 
the “Missouri Slope,” was a great 
natural habitat for wild animals and 


birds of game and other species. In the 
northern part elk (wapiti) were found in 
herds in the winter; the common red deer 
was plentiful the year round; rabbits and 
squirrels were there in numbers beyond 
reasonable requirements ; wild turkeys bred 
by thousands; prairie chickens (pinnated 
grouse) .covered the entire open country; 
but the ruffed grouse was unknown. Dur- 
ing twenty years of gunning in that region 
I never saw one of the latter nor heard of 
one being killed there, though they were 
common in other parts of the State. Quail 
were as numerous as they were toothsome, 
and the wood pigeon was there in great 
flocks. We had some black bear; many 
wild (bob) cats; now and then a panther 
(puma, cougar or mountain lion, choose 
your own name for him); occasionally an 
ordinary lynx, and wolves of several varie- 
ties (mostly coyotes) more numerous than 
desirable. The streams and lakes abound- 
ed with fish-and afforded homes for beaver, 
otter, mink and muskrats, while the ring- 
tailed raccoon was omnipresent. 

I think that it may be said without fear 
of successful contradiction that, except in 
the more northerly breeding grounds or the 
far southern winter quarters, no place in 
the United States then afforded such oppor- 
tunities for wild-fowl shooting as did the 
Missouri River valley. Even now, when 
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we are so accustomed to talk in billions, 
it would be folly to attempt to say what 
numbers of geese (including the several 
families of brant) ; ducks of many species; 
swan, pelican, sand-hill cranes, and other 
migratory water birds passed up and down 
that stream in their semi-annual travels. 
They were absolutely innumerable. Early 
western gunners paid no attention to wood- 


cock, jack-snipe, curlew, or any of the. 


plover family, though their number was 
beyond computation. 


The city of Council Bluffs, now extend-— 


ing widely over the Missouri River bottom 
lands, developed from a Mormon settle- 
ment made in 1846 and originally known as 
Miller’s Hollow, later officially christened 
Kanesville by the “Saints,” located in a 
small valley among rugged bluffs that rise 


to heights of from one hundred to one’ 


hundred and fifty feet on either side of the 
little stream called Indian creek. At dis- 
stances ranging from one mile to two and 
one half miles from the original settlement 
Mosquito Creek half encircled the site, on 
the east and south, flowing through a val- 
ley, varying in width from a few hundred 
yards to upward of a mile, on each side of 
which arose bluffs or hills similar to those 
among which the old town nestled, and 
passed out to the river bottom through a 
narrow opening about a mile from the cen- 
ter of the town. 


severe ‘experienced by the pioneer 

sevlers in that region and it has not 
been equalled since. Snow fell early in 
the season and accumulated from month 
to month until it reached an average level 
depth of from two feet to thirty inches, 
drifting in many places to such heights that 


T HE winter of 1856-57 was the most 


one might drive over the tops of farm 


fences without knowledge of their exist- 
ence. Cold rains, sleet, and continuous 
freezing temperatures formed a heavy crust 
on the snow of such strength that, save in 
spots where the hazel bushes or other growth 
came near the surface, one might safely 
walk upon it without the aid of snow shoes. 
Throughout the entire Missouri Slope this 
was known among the people for many 
years as “the winter of the deep snow.” 
The result, insofar as wild life was con- 
cerned, was the practical annihilation of the 
quail and almost total destruction of the 
wild turkeys and the deer. The latter, un- 
able to escape their enemies, because of 
plunging through the ice crust when at- 
tempting to run, became easy victims to the 
coyotes and other carnivorous animals as 
well as of brutal men who run them down 
and, in many instances, slew them with 
knives, hatches and axes. They were so 
starved and emaciated as to be almost use- 
less for food purposes; yet men killed them 
for the mere enjoyment of the killing; and, 
after extracting the least bad portions, 
either left the carcasses where they fell, 
threw them to the hogs or fed them to their 
yellow dogs. 

This mantle of ice and snow remained 
until late in the spring (a very unusual oc- 
currence in that locality), and was suddenly 
removed by soft southern winds and warm 
rain torrential in character, resulting in 
therefore unheard-of high freshets in all 
of the streams. The Mosquito valley was 
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submerged from hill to hill for many miles 
along its course and thousands of bushels 
of corn, which had been left standing in the 
valley fields in shocks, as was the custom 
among the early farmers, were swept down 
the stream, spread over the valley bottoms 
and deposited among the silt as the waters 
receded. This occurred at the very time 
when the northward flight of the migratory 
waterfowl was at its height. 

The excellent feeding ground thus cre- 
ated was soon discovered by the birds, 
especially the ducks, and they swarmed to 
and fro, into and out of the valley, from 
the little lakes dotted over the Missouri 
River bottoms and the sand bars ‘in’ the 
river, where their nights were spent. One 
continuous stream coming and going from 
early dawn to dewy eve, all passing 
through the narrow gorge where the creek 
debouched upon the plain, at such low ele- 
yation that there. was no time—probably 
not one minute—during the live-long day 
when a gunner stationed near the creek, for 
half a mile or more above the gorge, had 
not birds within his range. The whirring 
of the wings was like the roar of a wind 


‘storm. So numerous were the ducks, and 


so closely packed in flight were they, cover 
for the shooter was of no consequence. 

Spring shooting was not then taboo 
(more’s the pity) and those pioneers knew 
no better than to kill as many birds as they 
could, each striving to outdo the other. 
They had no thought, and would not have 
believed had suggestion to such effect been 
made, that the apparently inexhaustible 
supply of ducks could ever become extin- 
guished. As one of the sinners I offer this 
poor apology, lame as it may appear to 
those who may be unable to comprehend 
the situation as I have tried to present it. 

The wonderful flight, so unsatisfactorily 
described because of lack of vocabulary to 
adequately present the facts, continued for 
something like a week during which there 
were many gunners upon the ground. 
There were no breech-loading shotguns in 
that section then. A few had double bar- 
rels; some old-fashioned English single 
fowling pieces; others heavy smooth bores, 
or discarded Harper’s Ferry flintlock musk- 
ets altered to percussion fire, which latter 
was described in a magazine article recently 
published as “about as shapely as a crow- 
bar; almost as heavy, and only a little more 
deadly at twenty yards.” Some of the best 
equipped and most expert among the gun- 
ners participating in the massacre herein 
mentioned made a daily average bag of 
more than a hundred birds each during the 
period of the flight. 


NE morning at about eight o’clock, 

when the opportunity for murder was 

at the maximum, my father and I 
walked over the hills from our home, a lit- 
tle more than a mile from the upper end 
of the shooting ground, to participate in the 
sport (?) of which we had received glow- 
ing accounts. We found a number of 
shooters already there; so, selecting the 
most desirable unoccupied stands, we began 
firing into the passing throng of innocents. 
By eleven o’clock our supply of ammuni- 
tion was exhausted and we were compelled 
to retire. Our little raid resulted in a joint 
bag of nearly one hundred ducks, chiefly 
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redheads, of which number, it is perhaps 
superfluous to say, father was responsible 
for the greater share. 

Among those engaged in killing that 
morning were Wicks M and Shep 
McF ; the former a crack shot and 
the latter one of those who always carried 
a loaded flask on gunning trips—(and used 
it). M was scoring at nearly every 
shot while McF- was missing with a 
regularity remarkable. After an hour or 
so, as one of M s birds was falling 
near McF-. , the latter fired at it right 
and left. 

“Here,” cried M , “Shep, why in the 
devil are you shooting at my dead bird?” 

“Well, begad,” explained McF——, “I’ve 
been shooting here all morning and have'nt 
got a d—d thing, and I wanted to hear 
something drap after I shot.” 

A mile or more below the point where 
the Mosquito emerged from the hills Pony 
Creek spread at the foot of the. bluffs 
forming a small lake and great marsh, 
wherein grew wild rice, celery and other 
delectable foods for aquatic birds, and this 
was a famous resort of wild geese and 
brant in ye olden time. I bagged six Can- 
ada geese there in less than one hour one 
late October morning. 

On the hillsides above the little lake the 
new grass shoots of early spring were 
tempting morsels for the birds, especially 
white brant. I have seen more than one 
hundred acres of this upland, blackened as 
it was by late prairie fires, so covered by 
white brant on a late afternoon in spring 
as to suggest, when viewed at a distance, 
that a recent snow storm had: visited the 
spot. How many birds there were to the 
acre would be difficult to estimate; per- 
haps forty thousand would not be an exag- 
geration. The flesh of these birds was 
inferior, but they made an easy target and 
came down with a thud pleasing to the 
ear of the ruthless slayer, and were far less 
wary of the gunner than their great and 
wise gray cousins whose “honk, honk,” 
from high in the air, comes like a cheerful 
bugle call causing a tingle in the blood of 
the lover of shooting when first heard at 
the beginning of the season. 


T must not be assumed that all of the 

birds slaughtered as herein described 

were mere victims to the lust for killing. 
It was usual among the hunters of that 
early day to distribute a portion of each 
day’s bag among non-shooting neighbors. 
Much of the flesh was put in pickle and 
preserved for winter use, and the feathers 
were conserved and built into that old- 
fashioned family comfort known as the 
feather bed. -The wings from the larger 
birds afforded material for and excellently 
served the purpose of dusters about the 
home, occupying a place now supplied by 
bristle brushes manufactured at great ex- 
pense and requiring costly transportation. 

From my own shooting during several 
seasons, in the early sixties (before and 
after marriage), were made a large feather 
bed and several bolsters and pillows such 
as our daddies used, and some of those 
feathers are still doing duty in my home 
in the form of pillows, cushions, ete. My 
wife says that, in memory, she can yet feel 
the sore fingers acquired by the plucking. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CAMERA AND ITS STORY 


THE SMALLEST CAMERA CAN TELL THE STORY OF A TRIP MORE VIVIDLY THAN CAN 
THE WEIGHTIEST DICTIONARY, AND WITH INFINITELY MORE HUMAN INTEREST 


got him! And you're mighty lucky to 

have had a chance to pull the trigger 
twice. With the camera it is a different 
story. Make a miss and you get no second 
shot—just a chance to cuss and ask “What 
the Sam Hill I did wrong in shooting that 
negative.” It is not likely that you 
will be able to retrace your steps to 
make a better negative. 

At that, we sportsmen are an incon- 
sistent set of chaps. The Editor is 
fairly bald headed answering our 
questions on the fine points of our 
shooting irons. (I’ve never seen the 
gentleman, but I feel sure my state- 
ment is correct.) But nearly every 
man jack of us will tote a camera 
along on the trail, use it on trust, cuss 
it when the pictures are N. G., and 
load it up again without troubling to 
find the cause of “those rotten pic- 
tures.” Why, boys, the camera is just 
as much an instrument of precision 
and just as delicately adjusted as your 
guns; it is plain horse sense that you’ 
must know the fine points of either 
one of them and shoot straight if 
you’re going to bring home the bacon, 
whether that happens to be the horns 
of a big buck or a picture of him. 

Just get a good bead on that last 
sentence and you'll make a bull’s-eye 
if you notice that it says “shoot 
straight” and not “shoot quick.” The 
trouble with us Americans is that we 
are a crowd of “speed artists” and try 
to take everything on high, instead of 
throwing her into second once in a 
while. So, with a camera, the ten- 
dency is to make snapshots of every- 
thing, regardless of ‘light or subject 


B et You've missed! Bang! You've 


By EUGENE S. ANDERSON 


of our Puritan forefathers? I’ve made 
pictures of this kind, and ten to one you 
have, too! 

One reason that the snapshot is so preva- 
lent is because it seems to be a bother to 
carry a tripod or to take the trouble to find 
out what the correct exposure should be. 


A slow snapshot in the deep woods—the beau- 


ever, a number of devices on the market 
which tell practically at a glance, the ap- 
proximate exposure for all possible sub- 
jects and light conditions. As exposure is 
not a mathematically exact quantity, these 
devices are very satisfactory. A small cel- 
luloid disk, fitting flat in your breast 
pocket, takes up no room, weighs noth- 
ing gives exposure at a glance—why 
waste films and lose a precious record? 
Take my word for it—I’ve been there 
good and plenty—full exposure, using 
a tripod or tripod clamp, rather than 
the making of snapshots, is half the 
battle in your shooting with the camera 
when on the trail. Partner, I’m a sen- 
sitive soul, but I’ll show you that I 
know whereof I speak; behold an early 
fizzle, illustrated at the ‘eft. 


UPPOSE you take my word abcut 
the need of full exposure, and let 
us get along to something less 

technical, and equally important. Sup- 
pose you have been out on a bully good 
trip; you have had such a corking good 
time that you want to spread the news, 
in no better way perhaps than by writ- 
ing a little yarn for Forest and Stream. 
Did you ever try it? Didn’t you find 
that what you put down in black and 
white lacked a woodsy color and smell 
—somehow or other it didn’t have all 
the enthusiasm and “pep” that you 
wanted it to have? What’s the answer? 
Spontaneity. And with pictures it is 
just the same. They must be natural, 
lifelike, and spontaneous if they are to 
tell a story. Anyone can make a. rec- 
ord picture; what we want is story- 
telling pictures. Take a concrete case: 
Your pal has brought down a big buck; 
what did he do? Did he say, “That 


tiful birch trail up Mt. Greylock in the Berk- 
shires. Had a tripod been used, and sufficient 
exposure been given, there would have been 


conditions; one might as well tackle 


big game with a pop gun. was the best shot ever made in this 


country, and you ought to be proud to 


Getting down to real facts, the chief 
photographic sin of the sportsman- 
photographer is under-exposure. When 
the camera is held in the hand, 
about the slowest shutter speed which 
can be used without danger of blurr- 
ing the image is 1/25 second; even 
with fast anastigmat lenses, this ex- 
posure is too short to get good detail 
in the shadows except under favorable con- 
ditions. The sportsman is a dweller of the 
woods and stream banks, however, and 
there the sunlight is subdued and lessened 
by heavy foliage. The snapshot is insuffi- 
cient to get-detail except where direct sun- 
light filters through, and the rest of the 
negative will be clear, printing coal black 
on the picture. Ever make a picture of 
your pal fishing in a rocky.ravine, his head 
covered perhaps by a broad brimmed hat 
which shaded his face? Snapshot? Didn’t 
his features resemble those of a typical 
gentleman from Alabama, one whose for- 
bears were introduced into this country 
from Africa through the medium of some 


full detail and no blur due to motion of camera 
during slow snapshot. 
and light conditions of this sort are often met, 
and sad disappointments awaits the man who 
tries the impossible—the snapshot 
Exposure 1/10 second at f:16 
2 seconds at f:16 would have been better 


In regard to the first objection, it should 
be admitted that since the sportsman usu- 
ally travels light, there is some ground for 
his objection. But recently there has been 
marketed the little clamp mentioned last 
month in “The Use of the Sportsman’s 
Camera,’ which is so light and compact 
that it adds to the outfit practically nothing 
in weight or bulk, and is so important that 
the man who really values the record of a 
trip should not fail to provide the clamp 
in case he refuses to carry a tripod. This 
brings us face to face with the fact that 
it is not a simple matter for an inexperi- 
enced photographer to estimate exposures 
under unusual conditions. There are, how- 


On the trail, subjects 


associate with a clever chap like ME?” 
Blazes! No! Chances are he started 
on a-dead run for the buck, yelling 
like a Comanche, stubbing his toe as he 
ran, and otherwise acting like an eight- 
year old that has plugged his first 
woodchuck! Well, how are you going 
to make the photograph? Suppose you 
pose him with one foot on the horns of the 
fallen buck, rifle upright with the butt 
resting on the knee of the uplifted leg, 
chest bulged otit, eyes staring at the cam- 
era! You've seen this kind of picture? 
Say, pard, did Steve look that way when 
he saw that buck drop? Did he? He 
didn’t? Then why illustrate your yarn 
with a picture of Steve doing some- 
thing that he wouldn’t have done if 
you hadn’t set him up to look like a 
little tin god on inspection? It wasn’t 
Steve’s fault—it was yours. While he 
was so exuberant over his kill, he did 
half a dozen things that you could have 
caught with that camera, and ‘every one of 
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us that saw the picture would have ex- 
claimed, “Say, now that’s darn good; that 
fellow’s doing the same thing I did when 
I brought down the big fellow in Moose 


A poor illustration for a two-man trip story, since 
there is but one man in the picture and we know 
there should be two. Had the method followed in 
the picture at the right been used, the photograph 
would have well illustrated one of our many stops 
to admire the view along the ridge of the mountain 
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A good illustration for a two-man trip story, as it 
shows TWO men. as well as the method by which 
they traveled, and how their tent and equipment was 
carried. Made by means of the “automatic tripper” 
mentioned in the text, the cycles being mounted five 
seconds before the shutter was due to be released 














tographically it is not as interesting as the 
other, perhaps, but when you consider that 
it ig used to illustrate the method of travel 
of two men on a tour of the North Shore, 


Creek.” That’s the kind of pictures you 
want; none of your “Me und Gott” stuff— 
we're shooting that kind of an animal 


with machine guns today! 


ber of illustrations of the foregoing 

errors will be found among the 
collections of outing pictures in our 
albums, as observation of thousands 
of prints from sportsmen the country 
over show the same tendency towards 
under-exposure and lack of sponta- 
neity. While these two are the most 
glaring sins, there are other little 
niceties well worth attention. If a 
yarn covers a trip in which but two 
or three men take part, it is logical to 
assume that they will be together most 
of the time, especially around camp. 
[f pictures are shown of but two of 
the three, for instance, the person 
looking at the picture will realize that 
one member is not shown, as he was 
handling the camera. Somehow or 
other, we have come to expect to see 
pictures made in this fashion, simply 
because heretofore we always have 
seen them that way. But consider 
two pictures placed side by side as in 
the picture above, bearing in mind that 
both were made on “two-man” trips. 
That at the left was made on the ridge 
road on top of Mt. Greylock, in the 
Berkshires, the highest point reached 
on a delightful cycle tour which cir- 
cled the Mohawk Trail. The picture 
is incomplete because, whereas both 
my friend and myself dismounted 
every few hundred feet along the road 
to admire the view, the picture plainly 
indicates the absence of one man. 
When you stop to analyze the print, 
you cannot help feeling this way. 
Now take the view at the right; pho- 


| VENTURE to say that any num- 


you sense its completeness, even though 
you may not realize that it was not made 
by a third person. It was made by means 





Light, fluffy clouds outlined against a deep 
blue sky must be recorded on the photograph 
if it is to be used to illustrate that part of a 
story that tells of wonderful country and beau- 
tiful coloring. This photograph would have 
been dead had the clouds in the sky been miss- 
ing. The ray filter made the cloud detail pos- 
sible; without it failure would result 








of the automatic tripper mentioned in “The 
Use of the Sportsman’s Camera,” in the 
August Forest and Stream, and for those 
who wish to put the greatest amount of 
punch in their story telling pictures, there 
is no single accessory that will help 
more in this respect. The tripper is 
the size of a fountain pen, and will 
fit the antinous release on modern 
shutters. 

Another element entering into the 
production of our story telling picture 
is action. Most naturally, pictures show- 
ing the hunter or fisherman in pur- 
suit of his quarry will show more or 
less action, but most of us picture the 
camp itself as a place where the va- 
rious members of the party sit around 
like a tribe of wooden Indians. Gen- 
erally speaking, every man in camp 
has his particular duties; in our story 
we mention this fact—in our pictures 
we should surely have “close-ups” 
showing each member at his task, ap- 
parently unmindful of the camera. 
There is more or less fun and horse- 
play around camp, too, for a grown 
man is no more than a frisky young- 
ster when he is in the woods, out of 
sight of his mother-in-law and his 
next door neighbors. A lively tussle 
the first thing in the morning takes 
the kinks out of a chap’s back and 
starts the blood circulating in fine 
shape; you have started a row with 
one of your pals for that purpose 
more than once—it is one of the little 
human interest details of camp life 
worth picturing, and it adds action to 
your story. Do not be afraid to take 
unposed pictures. 


NOTHER detail too often over- 
looked is the matter of values 
of colors, as expressed on our 
prints in black, white, and intermediate 
tones. The sportsman need concern 
himself but little in this direction, un- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 561) 
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FERN PICKING AS A VACATION PASTIME 


IN SOMBRE FORESTS OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS MANY STUDENTS FIND GATHER- 
ING WILD FERNS FOR FLORISTS A HEALTHFUL AND LUCRATIVE OCCUPATION 


N mid-August they come—the fern gath- 

erers—a motley crew of 60 men, trail- 

ing up the steep grade that leads from 
the tiny post-office hamlet to the deserted 
lumber camp standing at the foot of one 
of Vermont's great mountains, in the som- 
bre depths of whose huge forests the best 
ferns grow. 

A deserted lumber camp is a fearfully 
impressive thing. Among the pine-clad 
slopes of the mountain, along the swirling 
brink of the torrent, on the rocky edge of 
the roadside, sunk in the lushness of un- 
ploughed meadowland, totter the time- 
silvered ruins of sawmill, schoolhouse, 
cabin, and store, while over all brood the 
awesome ghosts of silence and desolation. 

But the fern pickers know how to make 
themselves comfortable. Some pitch tents 
among the odorous pines; those who have 
brought wife and children hurry to extract 
habitable quarters from out the wreckage, 
while those of pretention who have the 


price, install themselves in the homey 
boardinghouse run for the accommodation 
of sportsmen up from the city to hunt or 
to fish for speckled trout. 

And here their Highnesses fare royally 
each day on home-cured ham, eggs fresh 
from the nest, trout popped from brooklet 
into frying pan, pies of wild berries picked 
by the brown fingers of the pretty daugh- 
ters of the house, and cookies the secret 
of whose succulence is known only to the 
hospitable landlady of the sportsmen’s inn. 

Vermonters everywhere, and especially 
those of the mountains, are famed for gen- 
tleness of breeding and courtesy of man- 
ner, and none more markedly possessed 
these attractive characteristics than did the 
good lady who provided for the guests of 
the inn pitched in the heart of this old 
lumber camp far from the influences of 
what is termed modern civilization. 


By REBECCA MIDDLETON SAMPSON 


LL sorts make up the fern pickers— 

Italians, Polaks, Canadians, both 

French and English, and Americans 
from every State. Among the lowly ones, 
working shoulder to shoulder, and consort- 
ing with them as mates, are to be found 
students wishful to earn money to carry 
them through college, the black sheep of 
wealthy families, and the occasional in- 
congruity of a thrifty tramp making hay 
while the sun shone. 

In the lot that I happened to meet was 
a young theological aspirant lifting the 
burden of his education from the shoul- 
ders of an elderly father, a physician’s 
son under the spell of wanderlust, a bank 
president’s heir out on bail for some crime 
that made him ashamed or afraid to go 
home, an orator in hard luck, a baker, a 
butcher, a machinist out of jobs, a farmer 
with his two sons working to pay off the 
farm mortgage, and an acrobat for many 
vears connected with a famous circus, and 
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Silence and desolation brood over the time-silvered ruins 


who, by the way, was a marvellous dancer. 
A jolly crowd they were, these fern pick- 
ers in the old lumber camp among the Ver- 
mont mountains, and work done, merry 
evenings they had together playing cards, 
telling jokes, and wrestling in good-natured 
combat. Sometimes the college students 
would sing beautiful glees, or the acrobat 
do intricate turns. The embryo preacher 
made valiant attempts to work off im- 
promptu sermons, but the husky orator 
with his jibes was more of a favorite. 
Fern gathering is a business of import 
little suspected by those who know the 
fern only as the ornamental appendage of 
funerals, weddings, and the flowers that 
bloom on the breast of fair women. 
Many gangs of sixty are scattered over 
the big mountain which is leased from the 
wealthy lumber company that owns it, by 
the man whose business it is to supply 


ferns to the great florist trade of the coun- 
try. This mountain is leased for five years 
at a time at the rate of $100 a year. Think 
of a mountain with an area of fifty-six 
thousand acres renting for $100 a year! 
One of the keenest regrets of the inn land- 
lady was that she had not rented this moun- 
tain herself and made a neat turn by sub- 
letting it to the fern company. 

“I did think of it!” she wailed in answer 
to my reproachful query. “But, dear me, 
it did seem such an awful thing for me to 
tackle a mountain!” 

Each gang of pickers is in charge of a 
manager, and he is under a superintendent 
who once weekly appears (“in the biggest 
automobile ever seen in these parts,” the 
landlady proudly informed) to settle pay- 
ments and keep an eye on affairs. 

Forty cents a thousand is the usual price 
paid to a fern picker. An expert at this 
rate can make five dollars a day and one 
old man is still enviously spoken of who 
made six. Tradition also tells of the case 
of a certain picker who gathered 670 
bunches (25 to the bunch) in two consecu- 
tive days. Such records are rare. 

“Fern picking is. not a bad business, espe- 
cially when the season is good,” the land- 
lady remarked. 

“What makes a good season?” I asked. 

“Plenty of snow,” was the reply. “An 
open winter is bad for ferns. The sun 
shrivels the roots. Fern roots need the 
nourishment and the protection of the 
snow in order to flourish.” 


2RN gathering is not quite the simple 

matter it sounds, One, first of all, 

must learn to distinguish between the 
true fern (the lace fern they call it) and 
the bracken, which grows so profusely. 
To the uninitiated both look exactly alike. 
The real fern has tiny brown seeds on the 
underside and a light fuzz at the lower 
part of the stem. The bracken is coarser 
in texture, lighter in color, and so perish- 
able of quality as to be worthless. The 
true fern, for all its delicacy of structure, 
under proper conditions, keeps perfectly 
for many months. 

It is a calamity for a green hand to spend 
a day picking only to discover that his ac- 
cumulation of hard labor is rubbish to be 
thrown away. The inn landlady told me 
of once seeing a basket of 4,000 ferns 
dumped aside because not the real thing, 
and the poor Polak who had gathered them 
sat down and blubbered like a child. 

The leaf of the fern alone is gathered. 
The root, with one tiny curled protuber- 
ance, must be left for the production of 
the next year’s crop, and a notice, signed 
by the superintendent, and: tacked up i 
camp for all to see, reads: 

“No Ferns will be paid for under 12 
inches in length and these must be mixed 
with larger ones, 15, 18, and 20 inches, 
with 4-inch stems. The green part of the 
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The true fern, for all its delicacy of struc- 
ture, keeps perfectly for months 


smallest Fern must be as long as this 
card (g inches). Your Ferns will be sorted 
and all those not 12 inches in length will 
be thrown out.” 

From this will be learnt that a fern pick- 
er’s job is not exactly play. More, fern 
gatherers must work very hard to make 
good, for their time is short, lasting barely 
three months, or until the first fall of 
snow, which in these mountainous regions 
often arrives before mid-October. 

Ferns are picked standing. Stooping to 
pick a fern is of itself a trifling affair, but 
the task becomes an arduous one, requir- 
ing patience and much physical endurance, 
when the act is repeated, not hundreds, 
but thousands of times during the day. 
All the same, fern picking is considered an 
excellent tonic for weak hearts. It also 
works marvels for the figures. If. society 
women realized this fern picking with them 
would soon become a fad. Several cases 
are on record of wealthy doctors and law- 
yers, in search of a healthful outing, glee- 
fully pocketing a check representing a 
week’s earnings at the rate of $2 a day. 

The hardest part of fern picking is 
carrying the filled baskets from the woods. 
This is why the work is not popular with 


women, although the girls of the neigh- - 


borhood sometimes earn pin-money by an 
afternoon’s work. 

The choicest ferns are supposed to grow 
among the hardwoods, as maples, birches, 
and beeches, and to reach them the fern 
picker must push his way into the track- 
less depths where lurk bears, bobcats, and 
the prickly hedgehog, force a passage 
through heavy undergrowths that scratch 
and tear, wade deep in slimy bogs, ford tur- 
bulent streams, and expose himself to the 
myriads of stinging insects with which the 
woods are filled. 

Ferns must be picked in the shade. Sun- 
kissed ferns, however beautiful, are of no 
use for packing. When ferns have been 
picked in certain woods for a space of I0 





years they grow small. These localities 
then are abandoned for several years. 


HE fern pickers, carrying large bas- 

kets that hold about 6,000 ferns. each, 

start out in the early morning. At 
noon they lay off an hour for dinner, then 
work again until six, or until too dark in 
the woods to see. The men usually work 
in pairs, for protection as well as com- 
panionship, for it is easy to lose one’s way 
in the Vermont woods, and in case of 
spending a night among them, two are safer 
than one. But there are venturesome pick- 
ers who fancy they can do better working 
avithout a companion. 

“We had a young Polak,” the landlady 
said, “who would go off by himself the 
very day of his arrival. He carried a ball 
of white twine which he twisted about the 
bushes as he advanced, but when he tried 
to come back he discovered that a cow fol- 
lowing his trail had chewed up the twine 
with the bushes. The Polak went off no 
more on tramps by himself after that.” 

Each picker carefully selects what he 
calls his patch, which he guards as jeal- 
ously as a miner his gold. “The men talk 


patches and quarrel about patches until 
I’m sick of the word patches,” the land- 
lady somewhat tartly observed. 





Moss in which to pack the ferns must be 
gathered before the pickers arrive 


No lovelier sight can be imagined than 
one of these fern patches in the Vermont 
woods, as in lacy luxuriance of tenderest 
green, they spread themselves out evenly 
flat as a table as far as the eye can reach. 
And where touched by the sunlight glint- 
ing through the interlaced branches of 
cypress and alder, it is like a vision gf 
fairyland. In a patch of this kind the 
picker can strip for hours, scarcely moving 
from his place, and bring in a harvest that 
richly repays. 

But the fern picker must do more than 
just gather. To be paid for, ferns have 
to be counted, and for convenience of this, 
every 25 leaves must be firmly corded to- 
gether. Lucky the man who has -women- 
folks in camp to bind for him and so save 
him the time that literally means monev. 

The picker upon his return at nightfall 
carries his fern laden basket to the pack- 
inghouse, where his bunches are counted 
by the manager, who keeps tab of the 
amount, to be settled upon the arrival of 
the superintendent at the week end. 

“Tt must be easy to cheat,’ I ebserved to 
the landlady who told me this. 

“Not so easy as you think,” she replied. 
“The boss ‘is an expert and he can tell by 
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merely lifting a bunch in his hand whether 
it is up' td the standard or not.” 

“Some do try to cheat,” she admitted. 
“The first time they have to pay a forfeit; 
the second time they are fired. So they 
all learn soon enough that there’s nothing 
in cheating.” 

After the day’s accumulation of ferns is 
counted, they are carefully packed in large 
wooden boxes. These boxes are lined with 
moss gathered by the moss gatherers who 
arrive at the fern fields a week ahead of 
the others to be in readiness for this emerg- 
ency. Each day big teams carry the crated 
ferns to the railway station whence they 
are shipped to the various centers, where 
they are placed in cold storage while await- 
ing delivery to the florists. : 

Orders for the Green Mountain ferns 
comes from as far west as Denver from 
the wholesale florists. About one million 
ferns a week are shipped. Easter week 
this increases to half a million more. 

“There’s big money in this fern busi- 
ness,” the landlady informed me, as after 
a peep in the rude shack known as packing- 
house, we slowly climbed the gentle slope 
of hillside together. “Why, the man who 
leases this mountain when he started fifteen 
years ago was a poor jobman traveling 
about the country with a gasoline engine 
chopping wood. He had once been a fern 
picker, so he started gathering ferns for 
himself and gradually he built up a large 
business. Now he lives in a twenty-five 
thousand dollar house and his wife has a 
regiment of servants and is so proud she 
won't speak to her neighbors. 

“Ferns are sold to the trade anywhere 
from $1.25 to $2.50 a thousand,” was the 
landlady’s concluding remark. “Last year 
the gangs scattered over this mountain 
gathered in 37 millions—and left as many 
behind. So you may guess there is money 
in the fern business for somebody.” 


The man who has built up the fern busi- 


ness; below, a group of fern pickers com- 
prising a theological student, a doctor’s 
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THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION MEET 


THIS ASSOCIATION HAS BEEN THE MEANS OF FORMING ACTIVE CANOEISTS OF 
THE WHOLE CONTINENT INTO A WELL ORGANIZED BODY OF CLEAN SPORTSMEN 


By COMMODORE A. F. SAUNDERS 


American Canoe Association Racing Regatta at Sugar Island, St. Lawrence River; decked sailing fleet starting out 


N response to a large number of inquiries 
received by Forest and Stream about 
the American Canoe Association, I take 

this occasion to explain the object of our 
‘association and how to join. 

The A. C. A., as its members affection- 
ately call’ it, was organized thirty-eight 
years ago this August, holding its first meet 
in 1880 at Crosbyside, Lake George, N. Y. 
From its twenty-three charter members it 
has grown into an association of almost two 
thousand members, representing practically 
every State in the Union in which waters 
suitable to the sport of canoeing are found. 
It is also well represented in the Dominion 
of Canada, where the canoe for generations 
has been almost a national institution. 

The A. C. A. camps have dotted the 
shores of ocean, lake, and river from coast 
to coast, from the tropics to the lakes and 
streams of northern Canada. Its influence 
on canoeing as a sport has been of the best 
and without question it has been a big fac- 
tor in making canoeing one of the most 
popular forms of recreation today. 

Having for its objects the uniting of the 
amateur canoeists of the United States and 
Canada into an association for purposes of 
meetings, camping, cruising, paddling and 
sailing races, to promote greater interest in 
and to keep on the highest plane one of the 
finest and healthiest of water sports yet de- 
vised, it has been the means of forming a 
large proportion of the active canoeists of 
the whole continent into a well organized 
body of clean sportsmen, welding closer 
than ever those ties of true friendship that 
seem naturally te spring up between all 
members of the outdoor clan. It has also 
brought into closer touch with one another 
the numerous canoe clubs of the country, 
thus promoting a stronger fraternal feeling 
and stimulating racing activities. 

The Association is divided into territorial 
divisions as follows: Atlantic, Central, 
Eastern, Western, Southern and Northern, 
the latter comprising the whole of Canada. 
Each division is officered by a Vice Commo- 
dore, Rear Commodore and Purser; the As- 
sociation as a whole is under the command 
of a Commodore, Secretary and Treasurer. 
These officers and a representative number 
from the several divisions form an Execu- 
tive Committee, who govern the Associ- 
ation as a whole, the finances being under 
the control of a Board of Governors. 


The Association holds each year during 
the month of August a genéral meet and 
camp. For the past fifteen years this camp 
has been held on Sugar Island in the St. 
Lawrence River, between Clayton, N. Y., 
and Gananoque, Ontario. This island con- 
tains about 35 acres of heavily wooded land, 
is owned by the Association, and is, without 
question, one of the most beautiful of the 
Thousand Island group. The meet is con- 
ducted as a true canoeist camp; every one 
lives under canvas, most all cooking their 
own meals, though a general mess is pro- 
vided for those who prefer this convenience. 
The only buildings allowed on the island 
are the camp store, where one can procure 
the necessary provisions and some camp 
supplies, and an ice house. Good transpor- 
tation is provided by the Clayton-Ganan- 
oque ferry, with two mails each week day. 
One-third of the island is devoted to the 
ladies’ camp or “Squaw Point.” Here the 
married members bring their wives and 
families, who seem to get fully as much 
fun and healthful benefit out of camp lifegas 
do the men folks. 


HE meets are run in a systematic man- 
ner. An Officer of the Day is ap- 
pointed each day by the Commodore, 

whose duty it is to see that the proper rules 
governing the camp are observed, and that 
the comforts of the campers are looked 
after. The members attending the general 
meet have an opportunity of meeting fel- 
low canoeists from all parts of our country 
under the best possible conditions for form- 
ing friendships. Such friendships last for 
a lifetime and, next to family ties, are worth 
more than anything else to us. They add 
materially to the pleasures of life and in- 
crease in value as the years roll by. In our 
camps each one is taken at his personal 
worth as a man and is not judged by arti- 
ficial standards. 

A Racing Regatta lasting several days is 
held during the meet. All classes of pad- 
dling, sailing and novelty races are con- 
tested. Aiso a Wilderness cruising contest 
for the cruiser. In justice to our many 
racing men in war service, all regular A. C. 
A. trophies have been withdrawn ungil after 
we win the war, so that our boys and their 
friends will return to what we propose to 
be the largest meet the old A. C. A. has 
ever held. 


YEAR BOOK giving a complete list 
of members, full set of canoe racing 
regulations, accounts of the various 

activities of the Association, and special ar- 


. ticles on canoeing, is sent out to the mem- 


bership about July 1st each year. This book 
alone is well worth the dues of one dollar. 

The fact that so many of our members 
come to Sugar Island year after year is clear 
proof of the congenial atmosphere of A. C. 
A. meets. 

Each division also holds a local division 
meet to bring together those who perhaps 
cannot attend the General or National meet 
at Sugar Island; in addition the divisions 
hold cruises, dinners, smokers and regattas 
to further the local interests of the sport. 

The property and privileges of the A. C. 
A. are: The ownership of Sugar Island, 
St. Lawrence River, near Gananoque, Ont., 
and Clayton, N. Y.; camping privileges on 
the Canoe Islands, Lake George, N. Y., at 
Camp Ka-ne-en-da, Seneca River, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Western Division Island on the 
Rock River near Byron, IIl.; Georges Island 
on the Hudson River near Crugers, N. Y., 
and Jupiter Island, Stony Lake, Ont. 

The cost and conditions of membership 
are as follows: 

All gentlemen amateur canoeists over 18 
years of age who can swim and who are in 
good standing in their community, are elig- 
ible to membership in the American Canoe 
Association. 

The yearly dues are $1, and $1 the first 
year for initiation fee; all dues paid after 
Sept. Ist apply on the following year. The 
costs of attending the General meet, aside 
from one’s transportation, are a charge of 
$2 for camp dues, payable upon arrival in 
camp, and if a board floor is desired for 
one’s tent a charge is made for the amount 
of floor space occupied at the rate of 3% 
cents per square foot, with a minimum 
charge of $2.50. This is for the two weeks 
of the meet. Ice is supplied if desired at a 
very low rate. The transportation charges 
from Clayton to Sugar Island via Steamer 
Yennek, is 50 cents each way, canoe 25 
cents, duffle bags 10 cents each. Gananoque, 
Ont., to Island, 25 cents each way. 

All necessary supplies can be purchased 
at the camp store on the island or at Ganan- 
oque or Clayton. Boat stops at the camp 
twice each morning and afternoon, Sunday 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 555 
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BOW PADDLING WITH THE SINGLE BLADE. 


THE BOW MAN SETS THE PACE AND AT TIMES BEARS THE BRUNT OF THE STEERING 





HERE is a common error among ca- 
noeists in general that the bow man 
has nothing to do other than apply 


power and set the pace. This view point 
should be corrected. It is as much the duty 
of the bow paddler to set the course and 
pick the way as it is the duty of the stern 
man, and this requisite is quite as necessary 
on a broad expanse of wind-swept water 
as it is on a small winding river. The bow 
of a canoe is likened to the whiskers of a 
cat, if it goes through safely the rest will 
follow. It is often square up to the bow 
man in open water to pick the right angle 
so as to thwart a crashing breaker and 
again in river work to choose the proper 
channel that will avoid a dangerous ledge 
of rocks. Very often conditions are such 
that the stern man cannot see the course 
as readily as can the bow man and it is up 
to the latter to indicate quickly the direc- 
tion by steering methods where warning 
words would be too slow. Here team work 
plays a fine part as the man astern can 
read every movement of his mate forward. 

It makes much easier going for a pair of 
paddlers when they divide equally the task 
of propelling and steering the canoe. Both 
parties will endure more and feel less tried 
after a long trip. The grind from a cruise 
is harder on the stern paddler when the 
bow man is the poorer of the two but on 
the other hand the work is more equalized 
when the better man is placed in the bow. 
Naturally the happy medium is reached 
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fig: F 


when both paddlers are fully versed in the 
arts of the single blade. 

The principal thing for the bow man to 
know is how to apply the power correctly. 
The stroke is to be pulled in the opposite 
direction to that in which the canoe is to 
go. Most of the time the canoe is to go 
straight ahead, therefore the blade is to be 
pulled straight back and not curved so that 
it follows the shape of the canoe. The top 
lines of the canoe in the bow are very de- 
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SO IN TRICKY WHITE WATER THE BETTER CANOEMAN SHOULD BE IN THE BOW 


By JULE MARSHALL 


ceiving to most people and in consequence 
the blade is pulled back in curves. The 
correct way is to start the stroke or 
“catch the water” a trifle wide from the 
canoe and pull the blade straight back near- 
ing the gunwale the while until it is finished 
well down beneath the side of the canoe. 
(See Fig. 1.). 

z To negotiate the off turn or steer the 
canoe away from the side on which you 
are paddling, you will pull your blade back 
in sweeping curves, exaggerating it until 
the middle of the stroke is farthest away 
from the canoe. (See Fig. 2.) This turn- 
ing movement can be emphasized by push- 
ing straight outward at the very start of 
the stroke which will cause the canoe to 
actually lift up an inch or two and jump 
sidewise. This movement should be fol- 
lowed up by a pull straight back so as to 
apply motive power. If you do not give 
forward movement to the canoe, it will 
cease to turn. An even sharper turn can 
be made in this direction by following up 
the stroke just mentioned by swinging your 
blade on the recovery to the opposite side 
on‘which you are paddling. Keeping your 
hands fixed as they were on the paddle, 
drop the blade in the water as far out as 
you can reach and draw the blade sharply 
toward the canoe. (See Fig. 3.) This will 
cause the canoe to be thrown sidewise and 
is of considerable use when in a last in- 
stance you try to avoid striking a danger- 
ous object. While the bow is being turned 








Fig. 3. 


in this direction, the stern man is pulling 
hard and using the “hook,” aiding deftly 
his every movement. 

Suppose you now desire to turn in the 
direction toward the side on which you are 
paddling. You will continue paddling on 
the same side but you will start “knifing.” 
(See Fig. 4.) This is done by running 
your blade obliquely through the water. It 
is a planing movement that is started out 
beside you and is effected by running the 











blade forward and outward. Then when 
you have attained a point as far as you 
can reach you draw (see Fig. 5) the blade 
toward the canoe causing the bow to be 
thrown into the turning movement. After 
the next knifing stroke forward you can 
pull a regular stroke backward thus forg- 
ing the canoe ahead and turning with alter- 
nate strokes. The knifing and pulling 
strokes are continuous movements and are 
similar to stirring with a huge spoon. The 
blade need not be taken out of the water 
during the process. At the end of the 
pulling stroke the paddle can -either be 
turned in your hand to start the knifing or 
the blade can be turned in to the water. 
This is merely a matter of choice. - While 
you are turning the bow in this fashion, 
the stern man is pulling wide, nicely help- 
ing to turn the canoe in the desired direc- 
tion as well as furnishing most of the mo- 
tive power. . 
There is another style of obliquing the 
blade that the bow man should know and 
that is from the top of the blade to the 
bottom and by a method of “flatting” the 
water, he can lift his weight from the canoe 
through the paddle onto the water. This is 
extremely useful in lifting the bow over 
a wicked wave in lake travel or over a 
slightly submerged rock in: river work. 
Very often it will save the canoe from 
severe damage by merely lifting it an inch 
out of water. It is a handy thing to know 
too in squalls where it can be used continu- 
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ally on the recovery where it will often 
save one from being pitched into the sea. 
The bow man can occasionally use his 
blade to good advantage in the air at times 
when white-caps are breaking, by holding 
his blade as a bulwark against the coamer 
thereby thwarting the water from entering 
the canoe. The bow man should learn to 
let his body roll easily with the canve no 
matter which way it may pitch. The stern 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 560) 
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WHY ANGLERS PURSUE THE CHANNEL BASS 


THEY SEARCH FOR EARNEST BATTLE WITH SCALE AND FIN AND THIS BRONZE-BURNISHED 
WARRIOR MAY BE DEPENDED ON TO FIGHT WITH ALL THE CUNNING KNOWN TO FISHCRAFT 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


F paramount interest at the present 

time along the New Jersey coast is 

the channel bass. All anglers who 
have the love of earnest battle with scale 
and fin in their hearts are intent on the 
sport that attends his capture. 

Perhaps no fish has grown in popularity 
with the sporting fraternity with equal 
speed. . Fifteen years ago the fish was 
hardly known to the angling enthusiasts of 
the north. While he has been fished for in 
southern waters for a long period of time, 
still the custom was to encompass his cap- 
ture with the crudest of implements and 
the least efficient of baits. 

Here indeed is another fish over which 
much dissension as to identity has arisen. 
Many who have had opportunity to study 
habits and other strong characteristics have 
been loud in their claims that this fish was 
the “red drum” of oyster destroying habits 
and other objectionable features. So pro- 
nounced has this claim been that a few 
years since specimens of both varieties 
were obtained and submitted to authorities 
of ability. It was, we hope, determined 
for all time that the claims set up by the 
observant as to the differences between the 
two fish would be maintained. As the con- 
tour of body as well as absence of the chin 
barbel in the channel bass give it a dis- 
tinction, these two points alone should have 
long since silenced all controversy on the 
identity of this splendid fish. 

In the South this fish is known gener- 
ally as the red fish and is sold in the mar- 
kets under that mame. It is very plentiful 
in Gulf waters and all its tributaries. Per- 
sonally I have seen it in the waters of the 
Indian river, the Halifax and the Matan- 
zas, where it maintains the same general 
habits as the northern fish. There are few 
more handsome fish when first taken from 
the water, and this is markedly true of the 
small ones. When of from one to four 
pounds in weight they have none of the 
bronze color of the mature fish, being a 
pure silvery white and most beautifully iri- 
descent when fresh from the water. One 
feature is characteristic of them, the black 
spots at the caudal fin are never absent in 
any specimen, no matter what the size; 
these are always present. In the mature 
fish sometimes this marking is very pecu- 
liar, as some specimens have been taken 
having a dozen or more of these marks on 
their bodies, inky black and ordinarily 
about the size of a silver quarter. This has 
given the fish in some localities the name 
of “spot,” which is not, however, of much 
use or of wide distribution. 


One of the author’s happiest moments 


bass” should have been given to this 

fish is not known, nevertheless it is a 
good distinguishing name and one which 
will doubtless remain in general use. While 
specimens of this fish have been observed as 
far north as the Massachusetts coast it does 
not ordinarily range much past the New 
Jersey ceast, and in abundance, rarely past 
Barnegat inlet. Specimens are frequently 
taken north of that point but the main 
body of fish appear to hold to that point 
and southward from thence. Last year 
they put in appearance along the beach at 
Deal and some twenty or more were taken 
from that point. . This is, however, looked 
upon as one of the rare movements of fish 
life and need not be anticipated as of 
assured recurrence. 

Barnegat City, Harvey’s Cedars, Corson’s 
Inlet and New Inlet are among the best 
spots along the entire coast for this class 
of fishing, and at this writing hundreds of 
rods from all the nearby cities are busy. 
While of course many of the smaller fish 
are taken when engaged in this sport, the 
object in view is the channel bass. A 


J tas how or why the name “channel 


very interesting event and one which was 
never known before occurred last year; 
several small bass. of from one to two 
pounds in weight were taken from the 
beach. Just what this argues is conjectu- 
ral; whether the fish are changing their 
habitat somewhat, or something occasioned 
the movement of the immature fish, neces- 
sarily is unknown. 


HE tackle necessary to the successful 
taking of this fish is much the same 
as for the striped bass. A reel hold- 

ing not less than 600 feet of line is essen- 
tial and one holding 1,000 feet is often more 
to be desired, as will appear later on. A 
good braided gut leader of about two feet 
in length and a hand forged hook 7-0 in 
size makes about the right combination. 
Of baits several are used; they will at times 
take pieces of mossbunker or other cut bait. 
Clams are always a fairly good attraction, 
as well as the ink fish or squid, as it is usu- 
ally called; but a bait which can always be 
relied upon is the shedder crab. This is 
never refused when the fish are on the feed. 
A liberal bait should always be used, as 
the channel bass is something of a gross 
feeder and the bait serves a better purpose 
if large in size. Besides, this fish is of a 
most suspicious nature, or at least, that 
impression is gathered from the cautious 
manner in which he takes the bait. It is 
never done in a hurry as is generally the 
case with the striped bass. The novice in 
this work will probably lose many fish un- 
less previously coached by a person of ex- 
perience. When one is aware that a fish is 
at his bait the inclination is to strike at 
once. If this is done the chances are 
strong against hooking the fish as they ap- 
parently sample it, as it were. The sensa- 
tion to the angler is that of picking it up, 
then dropping it, doing this many times. 
Occasionally it may seem that they have 
forsaken the venture entirely, when if a 
little patience is exercised by the hand at 
the rod allowing the bait to lie perfectly 
quiet, the chances are very favorable for 
the bait being taken in earnest and the 
consequent joy of feeling the quarry well 
hooked and on his way. 

While the first rush of this fish is per- 
haps not as swift as that of the striped 
bass, it ordinarily is much greater in ex- 
tent. From three hundred to five hundred 
feet is to be expected if the bar is at all 
distant from the beach, as it is quite their 
custom to do their battling at or beyond 
that point. Tides do not always affect their 
feeding as the largest of these fish are 
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taken at all stages of the tide. They do, 
however, seek out the deep cuts or slues 
and feed much at the bottom, but when 
they are in their favorite waters and at 
night particularly they are frequently taken 
from the flats. Like all other marine ani- 
mals they search over all bottoms when in 
quest of food. 


themselves, while along the Atlantic 

coast, to the southern parts of the 
state, rarely appearing in any great num- 
bers north of Barnegat inlet, at least close 
in along the beach. That the future of this 
fish to the market men and to the public in 
general means much is to be believed. 
While but little appreciated as food and 
like many subjects which have lain dormant 
for a great period, when the proper effort 
was made to place it in an attractive man- 
ner before the public, acceptance was 
prompt and with satisfying results to the 
promoter. The anglers in the years gone 
by have taken great pleasure in sending 
their catches of this fish to charitable insti- 
tutions in the nearby cities; they are wel- 
comed there for other than economie rea- 
sons, as the food is wholesome and makes 
an agreeable change of diet for the inmates. 

The angler, having equipped himself as 
described, should seek out a deep slue or 
cut along the beach—if possible between 
two bars—and fish patiently along the 
whole cut, allowing his bait to work from 
the points where the water is breaking to 
where it will lie quietly at the bottom. 
The best time of the day is doubtless the 
very early morning hours or from sundown 
to well into the evening. This seems to be 
more important than the stage of the tide 
Whatever bait is used always let it be gen- 
erous in quantity. As this writing deals 
with September conditions it may be re- 
garded that the flood tide of this class of 
fishing is now on. The first of the run was 
taken at “New Inlet” late in June when in 
company with Joseph Cawthorne and Har- 
tie I. Phillips I made the initial endeavor 
of the season. 

If the reader will trace down a shore line 
map of New Jersey he will find below 
Barnegat inlet “Beach Haven.” Then on 
down six miles toward Atlantic City “New 
Inlet,” one of the most remarkable as well 
as favorable fishing points along the coast. 
It can be reached by boat only as there are 
no roads reaching it at present and Beach 
Haven is the nearest point by rail; but 
there are always boats to be had at the 
latter place as well as good hotel accom- 
modations. 

This arm of the sea setting in wester- 
ly has the remarkable depth of more than 
fifty feet a half mile back from the shore 
line and casting is easy no matter where the 
wind holds nor how great the velocity. 
Even though the surf may be tumultuous 
the waters are always quiet at the point 
where fishing is the best, albeit a strong 
tideway sweeps in and out creating a 
strong tide-rip or cross-current. This is 
the favorite fishing point as it is just here 
where the fish gather to secure their food. 

Having heard much in favor of the 
place, we three old timers at the game, in 
company with Theodore Everitt, who kindly 
furnished his motor boat for the trip, made 
the initial endeavor of the season. 


A S before stated the fish usually confine 







Our lines had not been in the water 
more than ten minutes when I heard a 
shrill whistle from Cawthorne and saw his 
reel fairly flashing fire as the line went 
seaward, making the tip of his rod nod 
back and forth in unison with the surges 
of the fish. Away out yonder where the 
tide-rip is setting breaks the bronzed, bur- 
nished warrior of the Atlantic coast, using 
all the cunning known to fish craft to dis- 
lodge the restraining hook. Sounding deep, 
he endeavors to unset the hook at the*bot- 
tom, then at the surface he can be plainly 
seen striking viciously at the leader with 
his broad tail, all making a picture to de- 
light the heart of the enthusiast. The 
watch is held on him and for forty-eight 
minutes the battle is kept up, each one 
of them earnest and anxious for it is never 
known how well the quarry maygbe hooked. 
But when a master hand controls the rod, 
no matter how great the cunning or resist- 
ance of the victim nature must yield; 
finally the beauty is brought to the sands, 
there are just thirty-three pounds of him, 
all bull-dog and glory. And the man who, 
behind the footlights, has made millions 
laugh now wears a smile of contentment 
that no professional conquest could bring. 
After being duly weighed and photographed 
the fish is turned back into his native ele- 
ment again to face the joys and dangers 
incident to his life. 

While the battle was on other rods were 
busy with the smaller kinds, weakfish, 
croakers and kingfish were taking the hook 
and all were in anticipation of a heavy 
weight at any moment. On his next cast 
Cawthorne’s whistle was again heard and 
again the rod played all sorts of antics. 
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"Mr. Hulit snapped in the act of bringing home his catch 
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This battle was not so prolonged nor so 
Strenuous; a thirteen pound striped bass 
had taken his bait and was an easier vic- 
tim. Later in the afternoon I was reward- 
ed with a strike and after a good run:of 
several hundred feet. lost him. Then 
Phillips, who is always doing something, 
hooked a shark but after a struggle taking 
out about seven hundred feet of line he cut 
himself loose and was gone. 

The following morning while fishing at 
low water I felt a peculiar drawing on my 
line, and then a sort of picking hard to 
describe. Cawthorne’s advice was “just let 
him have it and when he gets ready he will 
let you know he wants it” and at that 


,moment he did. How that channel bass 


did go! With but six hundred feet of line 
on my reel and about five hundred feet out 
and still going, I was becoming anxious; 
but he had reached the tide-rip and there 
was where he wanted to fight. And fight he 
did; again forty-eight minutes was the time 
of landing and thirty-one’ pounds the 
weight. Battles like these are destined to 
live long in the memory. 


ATER in the season many members of 
rt our club visited the “inlet” and all are 
enthused with what it offers and pro- 
duces to the angler. At this writing there 
is a movement on foot to erect a lodge on 
the point for the use of fishermen, and if it 
is carried out will be hailed with delight as 
there are no accommodations there at pres- 
ent. I will take pleasure in answering any 
inquiry in relation to this spot as my opin- 
ion is that it will speedily become one of 
the most famous points for many varieties 
of fish along the entire Atlantic coast. 


—————— 
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We found fine sport and caught many black bass in a lake where only twelve white men had ever been 


VACATION DAYS ON TEMAGAMI WATERS 


THE CALL OF THE CANADIAN WILDS IS HEARD AND HEEDED EVEN IN THE HEART 
OF THE CAPITOL CITY AND A BUSY WORKER SEEKS FOR SPORT AND FINDS IT 


NE warm afternoon in early June 

while sitting at my office desk puz- 

zling over a rather complicated mat- 
ter—a Western Union messenger handed 
me a telegram from my brother Luther. 
It was addressed to-me at Washington, 
D. C., and read something like this: 
“Newk, Doc and I leave tomorrow for 
Temagami, Ontario. Can you join us?” 
“Luther.” . The thought of speckled beau- 
ties in cold, swift streams, of black bass 
bending your rod double in his struggle 
against your skill, and many other thoughts 
akin to them, quite overpowered any 
thought of rejecting the invitation. I 
wired my acceptance, boarded a train in 
record time, and the next morning I was 
in the company of the men who were to 
be my campmates on the Canadian trip. 

Newk and his brother own a thoroughly 
equipped sportsman’s lodge located on an 
island seventeen miles from Temagami 
Station, Ontario, and this was our destina- 
tion, planned to be the starting-place of 
our trip. Our party was composed of 
Newk, Doc, my brother Luther, and my- 
self. Newk was the commanding general 
of the party. Doc is a bred-in-the-bone 
fly fisherman, who knew a Brown Hackle 
from a Coachman before he could read. 
After Newk had received a wire from his 
Ojibwa Indian guide that the ice was out 
of the streams, we started one June morn- 
ing for the Temagami Country. 

We arrived at Temagami Station after 
a twelve-hour ride from Toronto on the 
Grand Trunk. Here we boarded a launch 
for Bear Island, and the Hudson Bay 
Company there for food supplies. Our 
guides, three Ojibwa Indians and a 
Frenchman, met us at Newk’s lodge. Later 
we called on ’Arry Woods, the Hudson 
Bay Company’s agent, located on Bear 
Island. Harry was born in London, and 
had come to Temagami perhaps to be 
nearer Nature. We also called on Mrs. 
White Bear, of White Bear Lake, a typical 
example of the kindly, old Indian house- 
wife, with a rather stolid exterior until 
she had properly sized you up. Bear 
Island society afforded variety. We ar- 
rived at Newk’s Island, guides and all, 
and found there everything a sportsman 
of most fastidious taste could desire. 

On the day following our arrival at the 
lodge Luth and I were up at daybreak 


By RUFUS S. DAY 


for a try at the big lake trout, so many 
of which make Temagami waters their 
home. Doc and Newk spent the day in 
preparation for the canoeing trip to the 
lakes and streams north of us. 

Luth and I with our French guide trav- 
eled about three miles in a canoe before 
we struck the place where lake trout were 
supposed to be most plentiful, and they 
were. Later on in the year sportsmen fish 
for the lake trout with lines of copper 
wire, this because these fish prefer to live 
in quite deep water then. But in early 
June in this region, when the ice has only 
recently disappeared, it is not necessary 
to use anything but the ordinary silk line 
and a No. 8 spoon, in fact we found that 
a No. 4 spoon was equally as effective and 
more merciful. We caught a fine string 
of lake trout, and as many know, a pret- 
tier fish cannot be found in fresh water 
lakes. Gamer than a pike, except the 
wall-eyed variety, but much less game than 
a black bass, this fellow affords good sport, 
and reaches a large size, sometimes as 
heavy as thirty pounds. When they strike 
they rush for deeper water, and there is 
a constant tug on your line with a steady 
pull downward until the fish is landed. 


UR guides were very efficient and 

resourceful. One evening on the 

water near sunset the desire to sing 
became overpowering. We yielded to it. 
The Frenchman became quite excited at 
our near harmony, and on frequent occa- 
sions thereafter he asked us to sing for 
him “his little song.” He was indeed “a 
simple, guileless, childlike man content to 
live where life began.” 

The next morning we started on a forty- 
mile canoe trip into the most beautiful ex- 
panse of inland scenery I have ever be- 
held. “Small Boy,” an Ojibwa, and a 
grandson of the venerable Mr. Cat, who 
was christened “Tom,” piloted Doc’s canoe. 
Presque, a very intelligent fellow, was 
Newk’s guide. Newk had known him for 
years, and had the greatest confidence in 
his loyalty and skill. Tom, who piloted 
our canoe, besides being an excellent guide, 
was the most skilled man in a canoe I had 
ever seen; he had won in canoeing com- 
petition at Montreal. Our canoe was a 
large one called “The Yellow Boy.” 

As we passed into and out of numerous 


lakes and streams I was impressed with 
the thought that many of the finest things 
God ever made only a few ever see. To 
me an eagle, perched on the topmost branch 
of a*Norway pine, silhouetted against a 
golden-gray sky at sunset, is far more ap- 
pealing to the soul than a million eagles 
stamped on silver dollars. 

One night we camped on the banks of 
Lake Lady Evelyn. The lady for whom 
this lake was named should feel justly 
proud; perhaps it was the Lady in the 
Moon. Doubtless there are spots as beau- 
tiful, there are none more so. 

It would weary you to read in detail 
about the many lakes and streams which 
we fished in on our trip. The variety in 
the catch which some of these lakes af- 
forded is really worthy of comment. One 
of my first strikes was from a wall-eyed 
pike. Caught in cold water, and weighing 
seven pounds, he afforded very pleasant 
pastime indeed. Almost the same instant 
Luth was occupied completely with a large 
small-mouthed black bass. The sport kept 
us working over time, and at noon when 
we gathered for lunch our party had a 
fine catch of black bass, wall-eyed pike, 
and lake trout. Then in the afternoon we 
packed our canoes and journeyed farther 
to the northward. 

I shall never forget the sport we had at 
Ferguson Falls. I never want to. Right 
at the foot of these beautiful, cooling falls, 
within an hour of sunset, and after an 
all-day paddle, we tackled the brook trout. 
Big fellows, weighing from a pound to 
three, pounced on our flies with all the 
strength and speed that only a brook trout 
is capable of ; he indeed is the king of them 
all. How they tasted when served-up at 
camp, near the glowing fire, defies descrip- 
tion—you know that as well as I do. 

Incidentally, we saw several moose and 
deer on this trip, and at close range. They 
were unmolested as it was during the 
closed season. One night after supper, 
while hidden behind a huge rock, I watched 
a big bull moose who stood motionless at 
the edge of a pond for fully ten minutes. 
I have since regretted that I did not have 
my camera with me, he was a monster, 
with full-grown horns, and a very wise- 
looking citizen to behold under such fa- 
vorable circumstances. I believe he knew 
when the moose season in Ontario was to 
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‘ open, and assumed a careless, nonchalant 
air until it did. 

Onward and onward into this beautiful 
region we traveled farther and farther 
north, paddling, fishing, singing, carrying 
our packs with good grace, and sleeping 
at night under the stars. We were happy 
indeed. When meal-time came we were 
always ready for it, and long before. Af- 
terwards we would light our pipes, and 
stroll along some wooded path, all the 





HE usual way to catch pike is to troll 
for them, either with live bait or a 


spoon of some kind. I often fish in 
this way, when going from one part of the 
lake to another. Last summer I got sev- 
eral good pike trolling with a green and 
yellow bait. However, this way of fishing 
involves a great deal of rowing, and some- 
times one covers a surprising amount. of 
ground without getting a strike. 

I have had my greatest success by an- 
choring and “still” fishing for pike, in much 
the same way as we fish for bass. The 
hook I generally use corresponds to a num- 
ber 4 Sproat, and is snelled to a single gut. 
The leader is six feet, also of single gut. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that the 
gut must be like Czsar’s wife—above sus- 
picion. A pike weighing seven or eight 
pounds will soon show where the leader is 
flat or frayed. I use an enameled silk line 
at least 150 feet long, and a good split 
bamboo rod; a steel rod will do just as 
well. The rod, of whatever kind, must be 
strong without being stiff; a stiff rod will 
pull the hook out of the mouth of almost 
any kind of fish; as a ‘matter of experi- 
ence, this often explains the loss of the 
big one. In casting plug bait, we lose al- 
most fifty per cent. of the strikes, and I 
am certain the stiff rod accounts for a 
good deal of the loss. 

I measure the depth of water in which 
I am going to fish; suppose it is forty feet, 
I then measure about thirty-five feet up 
the line including the leader, and here I 
tie a piece of string or silk round the line. 
Then I take a cork float, weighing about 
an ounce or a little more, the kind used in 
sea fishing with a hole through the quill in 
the center. I put the float onto the line, 
passing the line through the hole in the 
float in the usual way; then tie the leader 
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An afternoon on the lakes, a hearty supper in camp, and a try at the streams at sunset, make a happy day 


while talking about the big fellows we had 
caught that day, and some of the bigger 
ones that got away. 

We found fine sport in @ lake where 
only twelve white men had ever been. It 
was here that we made the great catch 
of black bass. There was no well-defined 
trail leading to this lake, only a blazed 
one. The Indian who had blazed it was 
our head guide. The black bass fishing 
there, if equalled, was never excelled. 


STILL-FISHING FOR WALL-EYED PIKE 


THIS METHOD INVOLVES THE SOUND PRINCIPLE THAT IT IS EASIER TO LET 
THE PIKE COME TO YOU THAN TO ROW WEARY MILES SEEKING THE PIKE 


By JOHN BARLOW 


to the line. I put six split shot on the 
leader, about four inches apart. Then I 
get a live minnow—the more alive the bet- 


_ ter—hook it through the back just in front 


of the dorsal fin, and throwing the bait into 
the water, I allow the line to pass through 
the float until it comes to the knot, which 
is thirty-five feet away from the bait. Then 
I backwater the boat eighty or ninety feet 
towards the shore, and if possible over 
some rocks, here I anchor and begin fish- 
ing for bass, at the same time keeping an 
eye on the float, waiting for something to 
turn up like one of Dickens’ famous char- 
acters. If the water near the float is not 
disturbed by some one rowing over it, in 
ten or fifteen minutes I often get a bite; 
the float disappears. I always give the 
pike plenty of time with the bait, three or 
even five minutes if the bait is large, so 
that he can get it well into his mouth, for 
he has to be caught and played with a 
single hook, consequently one must get a 
good hold. By all means raise the anchor 
of your boat before you strike the fish, 
then you are able to take him out into deep 
water, or to follow him if he makes up his 
mind to go to the other side of the lake. 
Moving away from the rocks, where you 
have been anchored fishing for bass, will 
also prevent the line from becoming en- 
tangled in the stones when playing the fish. 
Get into deep water as soon as you can 
whenever you hook a big fish. 


HIS method of fishing is not compli- 
cated, though my description of it 
may suggest that it is; one thing is 
certain, it gets the pike and other big fish 
as well, at least that is my experience. 
Now a word as to the reason for some of 
the things that have to be done... The split 
shot on the leader makes it certain that the 





Sometimes they seem to bite too fast. Just 
about once in a life-time we have that ex- 
perience; this is where I had mine. You 
will note that I do not divulge the name 
of this lake. It is, and shall be, nameless. 

We arrived home feeling well and happy, 
filled with the recollections that only such 
a trip can afford. I have always fished for 
the love of the sport, mostly for love of 
the Great Outdoor World and the joy of 
freedom under the open sky. 























bait will have to go down thirty-five feet, 
and stay at that depth. Having the shot 
spread out in the way in which I have sug- 
gested, makes it easy for the bait to swim 
round; a minnow can easily carry two or 
three split shot, but an ounce sinker would 
soon kill it, anyhow the bait could not 
move about so freely with a solid weight 
like that. The float prevents the minnow 
from going down to the bottom and hiding 
amongst the rocks or weeds—a thing that 
generally happens when one is anchored 
and using live bait. Six spiit shot are suf- 
ficient to keep the bait down, and also to 
counteract the buoyancy of the float, so 
that a small fish can easily take it under. 
The knot on the line keeps the bait at the 
right depth, for it stops the line going 
through the float at the place where it is 
tied. It is better to tie a piece of silk or 
string round the line than to knot the line 
itself, that has a tendency to break the 
enamel, and further, the silk winds very 
easily through the guides when reeling the 
fish in; when this is being done, the float 
naturally slips down the line to the leader 
knot, which is only six feet away from the 
fish, making the netting of the fish an easy 
matter even when alone in the boat. 

A frog or any other kind of live bait can 
be used in this way: First find out where 
the pike are in the lake, then proceed as I 
have suggested. Some may have doubts 
about the single gut leader being strong 
enough, I can only say I have never lost a 
pike through the leader breaking. I make 
my own leaders and I find this more satis- 
factory and cheaper ‘than buying them 
ready made. I have tried wire and gimp 
for leaders, but have not had much suc- 
cess with either. When one is trolling for 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 556) 
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THE MALIGNED AND UNAPPRECIATED CARP 


ALL HONOR TO THE CARP WHICH IS NEVER OUT OF SEASON, ALWAYS TO BE 
DEPENDED ON, AND DEMOCRATIC IN TASTE, NUMBERS AND ACCESSIBILITY 


66 ARP” is not a word to conjure with 
C among the angling fraternity. In 
fact, it is anathema to the brethren 
—despised indeed, and, when possible, ne- 
glected. Many and gross are the sins and 
offenses laid to its charge. 

“He is a bottom feeder,” cries one. True 
enough; and so are trout and bass on occa- 
sion; e. g., when hunting for earth—cad- 
dis—and other worms. But the carp, like 
trout and bass, will take the natural fly 
and presumably the imitation of it. “This 
detestable monster” will feed on the spawn 
of other fishes. It is not alone in this 
crime. Are not salmon eggs, in some parts 
of the United States, a bait, “the best ever” 
for trout? There is hardly a fish known 
to science that, as a species, dislikes the roe 
of its own or other kind. Human beings 
have this failing for fish-roe, in common 
with their relatives of a lower order. 

And other fish retort in kind. In June, 
the spawning season near New York, when 
a great surging and splashing in the shal- 
lows proclaim the season of the loves of 
the finny kind, when you may see magnifi- 
cent fish, up to four feet in length, in the 
process of propagation, the white perch, the 
yellow perch, the pearl roach, the sunfish, 
and other “coarse,” with perhaps some 
“fine” fish, will be found in the shallows. 
Catch them—you may very readily, they 
bite so eagerly—open them, and see what 
they have been feeding upon. You will 
then see the two sides to the’ question. 

The charge of worthlessness as a food 
is likewise urged upon the carp. Very 
likely the carp is not as dainty a tidbit as 
the trout. But what are you going to do 
about it? You can’t always get trout. 
The carp is certainly not bonier than the 
basses, black and rock, the sunfish, or the 
white or yellow perch. In flavor it does 
not equal all fish in the above list, but does 
not rank below the worst. Under proper 
treatment, which I shall describe later, the 
flesh of the carp is firm and tasty, and not 
at all to be despised—especially when the 
fish is taken from spring water. As in 
other cases, conditions of environment have 
their effect. In muddy, dirty water, the 
Carp acquires a similar taste. So does any 
other fish; but in clear, sparkling, spring- 
fed ponds the flavor has a like quality. 

It is also laid to the charge of this fish 
that it is not a good biter. My experience 
flatly contradicts this. It is much more re- 
liable in this respect than the black bass, 
for example. Especially is this true in the 
spring, before the spawning season has ar- 
rived. Then it takes hold well and with 
a will. To be sure, a given area of water 
will not support as many fish as large as 
the carp as it would smaller ones, such as 
sunfish or perch. But, generally speaking, 
when you get a carp you get a fish, often in 
itself capable of supplying its proper share 
of the cuisine. 

Nor is the carp the animated water-log 
claimed by some brethren of the angle 


By EDWIN T. WHIFFEN 


The bait is taken deliberately, it is true. 
The conformation of the carp’s mouth is 
such as to require a sucking process when 
seizing food. But there is no unnecessary 
time wasted in the process. I have occa- 
sionally seen a carp in the act of taking my 


- 


Sluggish waters invite the lurking carp 


baited hook. Often the lure disappeared at 
a gulp, and the fish was off with a jerk, 
hooking itself so securely as to render 
striking unnecessary. The fish is quick 
enough in its actions, when spurred by hun- 
ger or fright, and has weight and “bottom” 
enough to make its capture no despicable 
sport. I .have caught bass of good size, 
which made a rush of perhaps thirty feet. 
and then gave up and were reeled in with- 
out further opposition. And I have caught 
carp, of from three to eight pounds weight, 
which fought at least twenty minutes, and 
were game to the last. I have never struck 
one that was a quitter. 

In its efforts to escape, the carp does 
not make the sensational leap of the bass, 
or the frantic rushes of the trout; but it 
does bore in steadily, like the blade of a 
propellor, never slacking its strain on the 
line, forging madly away at the sight of the 
angler, and shouldering so weightedly on, as 
to render capture with light tackle an ex- 
perience in which the angler by no means 
experiences a sensation of certainty in 
bringing his fish to shore. 


HE carp is not a senseless, sightless 
creature, taken by any device, and 
going to its destruction in disregard 
of all warnings. It is as shy in its way 
as bass or trout, although less swift and 
graceful in action, as it goes splashing away 
into deeper water. “Fine and far off” must 
be the motto of his captor. When very 


hungry, the carp will take the lure in the 
angler’s sight. I have seen trout and bass 
do the same. I remember, when fishing 
with the fly, years ago, that a large bass 
came slowly out from beside the log, where 
he was hidden, and seized the sunken fly. 
Every movement was as slow and deliber- 
ate as that of a turtle-fed alderman. I was 
so interested in watching, that I delayed to 
strike, while the fish chewed the fly several 
times, blew it out of its mouth, and as 
slowly and deliberately returned to its lurk- 
ing-place. At other times, I have seen the 
fly taken, and no lively motions made, until 
the strike and the consequent sting of the 
hook induced the bass to “step lively.” 

Last summer, I caught several trout in 
a small pool, with little current. Though 
not large, these fish rose to the fly with all 
possible deliberation, and were hooked and 
out of the water before they were really 
waked up. The carp I have seen take the 
bait showed similar deliberateness of action, 
until the hook had the effect of the subway 
guard’s oft-repeated admonition. 

Other qualities of the carp have their 
appeal. It is democratic in taste, numbers, 
and accessibility. Its appetite is omnivor- 
ous and hearty, not finicky as that of the 
bass, changing in one day many times, to 
the angler’s despair. Rather it is gross 
in appetite, like your true democrat, and 
feeds largely, such as suits with its ample 
proportions. 

: Moreover, in any respectable water, it in- 
creases and multiplies apace, so that the 
angler need not worry about “luck.” It 
does not insist upon the rapid current of 
the rhountain brook, or haunt the lonely 
shoal off shore. It may be found “most 
anywhere” and “most any time.” Its de- 
pendabiliity is one of its lovable traits. 

Last but not least, there is no law on the 
carp. It may be taken in the spring, when 
bass and pickerel will bite, but are taboo 
in the eye of the law. It may lawfully be 
caught in the fall when the capture of the 
trout is a thing forbid. All honor to the 
carp, then, brothers of the angle, and let 
us not despise it, because sometimes mis- 
takenly called “German.” 

N the matter of tackle, tastes differ. The 
| carp, like other fish, can be taken with a 

shark-hook and derrick. But, again like 
other fish, it yields better sport when a 
more artistic outfit is employed. A light 
rod—bamboo is best—four ounces is heavy 
enough, seven or eight feet long; a rather 
fine silk or linen line, with or without a gut 
leader, as you prefer, and a number of 
four or six Sproat or Limerick hook make 
about the right equipment. I find two 
hooks better than one, the first attached to 
the end of the line, and the second a foot 
or eighteen inches above. A light sinker 
may be used, if the angler wishes, a few 
inches above the first hook. 

Of course, such a rig presupposes some 
sportsmanship on the part of the user. The 
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effort to haul in a six or eight pound carp 
would undoubtedly mean wrecked tackle 
and a lost fish. But the employment of a 
little patience and some skill should lead 
to a happier issue. 

In the spring, the humble worm is a tak- 
ing bait. The end of the hook should be 
kept covered. A generous “bunch” of 
worms should be strung on, with loose ends 
waving frantically to induce a bite. 

Carp are likely to be found on muddy 
bottom when feeding, though I have had 
success when the bottom was gravelly. 
Their usual method of feeding is to take up 


anything attractive-looking, chew it around > 


awhile, swallow what is edible, and eject 
the rest. Vegetation, of one form or an- 
other, makes up a considerable part of their 
food during the’ warm months. 

In the summer, another form of bait is 
more suitable. Canned corn, strung, a ker- 
nel at a time, on the hook, is an appetizing 
morsel. Boiled potato, tied up in a piece 
of mosquito netting, is often effective. In 
the fall, the carp regains its taste for “fresh 
meat,” and will bite as readily on the 
worm as in the spring of the year. 

I know it is customary to consider still 
fishing rather tame,—hardly sport at all, in 
fact. The whipper of the rapid and the 
plug-caster alike tilt the nasal appendage 
at the thought. But some of my most 


interesting experiences have been gained * 


while angling in this manner. 

I once found a place, by a steep bank, 
where a stump or two stood a foot or so 
under water. There were bushes and trees 
around, which helped to screen the angler’s 
person. For some reason or other, carp 
and other fish seemed to make this spot 
a favorite haunt. I rarely cast in here with- 
out results. One morning, in October, as 
I sat, rod in hand, two large black bass 


swam slowly by. They were very deliberate * 


in their actions, turning aside to examine 
anything which attracted their attention. 
Small objects were picked up from the 
bottom, chewed critically, and then swal- 
lowed or ejected, as they were acceptable 
or not. They paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to my bait, however, though it was in 
plain sight. This was one of the few in- 
teresting opportunities I have had to ob- 
serve and study fish when unfrightened and 
evidently acting out their natural selves. 


ARP have one habit which is rather 
C peculiar. My attention was first 
drawn to it by the appearance of what 
seemed to be an area of broken water, 
caused by small fish leaping. This hap- 
pened when there was no air stirring, and 
the surface of the water was otherwise as 
smooth as glass. As it drew slowly nearer, 
I was surprised to see that the appearance 
was caused by a school of carp, literally 
hundreds of them, close together, “drink- 
ing’ air. I had seen the domesticated fish 
in the aquarium act in this way, but had 
never supposed that their wild kindred con- 
ducted themselves in a similar manner, as 
I had understood that insufficiently aerated 
water caused this phenomenon in the aqua- 
rium. I have noticed this sight often since. 
and have found it invariably an entertain- 
ing one. I hardly dare to say how large 
fish I have seen at such times, all swim- 
ming fearlessly about, until a sudden move- 
ment caused their disappearance with a re- 





sounding splash; and the water was left 
so still that not a trace of the restless 
myriads of fish remained. 


carp’s history is yet to be told—the 

eating. The secret of the toothsome- 
ness of this fish depends largely upon the 
method of cleaning it. The fish should be 
skinned, not scaled. Then cut off the fins, 
clean out the inside, and cut the skin 
through to the flesh around the body just 
back of the head. Divide the skin of the 
back from the back fin to the head. Work 
the skin up so that a good grasp may be 
obtained, grip the body firmly, and pull one 
side of the skin down to the tail. Then 
remove the skin of the other side in a simi- 
lar manner. If the carp is large, cut down 


Bie the most interesting phase of the 
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through the ribs on both sides of the back- 
bone, which may be removed. This opera- 
tion will leave ‘two slabs of meat, which 
should be soaked in moderately strong 
brine for about twenty-four hours. This 
firms the flesh and removes any objection- 
able flavor. 

Cooking may be done in a variety of 
fashions. Roll in flour and fry until brown. 
Roll in corn meal and cook while immersed 
in boiling fat. Plank and bake like shad. 
Or, perhaps best of all, make a dressing as 
for fowl, stuff the fish, and bake. This last 
method is said to be responsible for the 
following recipe by a Frenchman. “Tak’ 
a nice feesh, five or six pounds. Cut off de 
head and tail; t’row de res away. Stuff 
him; put him in de oven and bak’ him. I 
jes’ soon have chicken as have it.” 


~ YOUR FRIEND THE FROG 


IN MID-SUMMER HE IS AN EASILY OBTAINED AND 
TEMPTING BAIT FOR BASS, PICKEREL AND PIKE 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


HERE come times, from about the 

fag-end of solar summer to the first 

two weeks in autumn, when large and 
small mouth black bass, pickerel and pike 
take a notion to your friend, the frog. 
Then it is that the fisherman develops a 
“crick in the back” from going about 
stooped over in the endeavor to capture 
small frogs or else, to relieve the “crick,” 
goes about pond, lake or river margins on 
hands and knees, grabbing up tufts of 
grass, fern rootlets, eel grass in very low 
water—a sight for gods and men. Once 
in a while when he grabs he gets a frog 
with the débris. Not often. 

Then it is that the frog takes on the ap- 
pearance of a Mephistopheles, becomes 
more agile than the chamois, more wicked 
than agile. For even when captured and 
placed in the bait receptacle he is apt to 
remain there, his legs drawn up, his eyes 
fixed on the place of egress and to leap 
out with determined accuracy as another 
victim is being introduced into the Bas- 
tille. When a man has stood with his safe- 
ty valve about to pop, while a friend has 
been catching fish with frogs and seen half 
his own quota of leapers go gaily free, 
following his error in leaving the cover 
of his frog box ajar, he is apt to revert to 
first principles and say things that no. min- 
ister’s son is supposed even to think of. 

Yet it is possible to capture all the frogs 
you want, with less labor than is common- 
ly supposed to go with frog catching, and 
to handle them afterwards so that none 
will escape and to make 10 frogs do the 
work on the hook that 50 do for those who 
do not know how to handle them after 
they are placed in the bait box. 

At the outset, let me make it plain that 
I do not think it fair for a fisherman to 
take the bullfrogs (Rana Catesbiana) for 
bait in localities where these splendid 
batrachians are at all scarce. The market 
hunter, the careless small boy with his 
small bore rifle, will thin them out more 
than enough. And there are always so 
many other—and better—bait frogs, that 
unless one is far from centers of popula- 





tion, one had better let the bullfrog’s small 
brothers and sisters alone. The Southern 
bullfrog (Rana Grylio) is included in this 
prohibitive hint, also Rana Virgatipes of 
New Jersey. These two are not abundant 
species at best. 

For my part, I prefer small leopard 
frogs (Rana Pipiens) to any other for 
bait purposes, although any frog will do 
when the fish want frogs and no leopard 
frogs are in sight. The pickerel frog 
(Rana Palustris) is a fine bait frog, and 
often is used for bait under the delusion 
that he is a leopard frog, as the adult of 
this species might easily be mistaken for 
the young of the leopard frog, or one that 
is only half grown. 


HE reason why fish turn frog-ward in 
late summer and early autumn is 
plain if you will consider that it is 
in those fruitful weeks that the tadpoles, 
having dropped their tails and ceased to 
use their gills some time before, and edged 
up the margins of the watercourses, lakes, 
ponds, and swamps, are then ready to be- 
come land creatures for a time. Then you 
will find the small frogs far from water, 
hopping through the low grasses and reeds, 
eagerly in search of insects—grasshoppers 
mostly; also you will find them paddling 
about in the edges of the water or ventur- 
ing across little inlets of lakes or on the 
pools of streams, happy in their first swim 
on top of the water, after months spent 
under the surface as tadpoles. 
Now let us go frog hunting. The tools? 
1. A net made of tough cord, very small 
mesh, set onto a handle about a yard long. 
The net to be light, the handle light, the 
loop the net is set on strong and springy. 
Ready made nets suitable may often be 
found in stores that sell goldfish, although 
you may have to put a longer handle on 
such a net than it will have when you pur- 
chase it. 2. A frog box made of light, 
strong wood. Inside dimensions about 
12x9x9. Part of each end to be screened 
with brass wire cloth, for ventilation. A 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 557) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 
studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor recrea- 
tion, and a refined taste for natural objects. Aug. 14, 1873 


FOREST AND STREAM 
The above is the title of a new paper just started in the City of 

New York. We have No. 1 of Voiume I before us, which is ::eat in 

typographical execution and is well filled with useful and interest- 

ing reading matter. Forest and Stream is devote mostly to the 
sports to be found in the stream and forest and clampions the 
growth and protection of the fish and fewl. 

HIS is taken from the Record and Farmer, devoted 

to literature, news and agriculture, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. The issue is dated Saturday, August 30, 1873, and 
the copy of the paper came to us only a few days ago, 
from Charles H. Babbitt, who was its proprietor. 

For us, as for many of our old-time readers, the notice 
has a keen interest. It carries our minds back over the 
years—forty-five of them—that have elapsed since 
Forest AND STREAM came into view and made its un- 
certain bow to the public. It was new-born then, and—by 
comparison with today—very slightly clad, when it set 
out on a career to be “devoted mostly to the sports to be 
found in the stream and the forest” and began to cham- 
pion “the growth and protection of the fish and fowl.” 

In the years that have passed how many ups and 
downs there have been! How many long strides for- 
ward—toward better things! 

Away back in the early 80’s Forest AND STREAM set 
on foot the great battle in behalf of what was then the 
Nation’s only playground, the Yellowstone Park. A few 
years later it announced the formation of the Audubon 
Society and impressed on a large public the idea of pro- 
tecting all useful birds. Later, it nailed up its platform 
plank, “The Sale of Game Should be Forbidden at All 
Times.” Then came Mr. Lacey’s bill giving a government 
to the Yellowstone, and ten years after, it first printed 
Mr. Shiras’ Federal Migratory Bird proposition. In 
later years it performed a multitude of other notable 
public services. We suspect that when Mr. Babbitt said 
that the number before him was “neat in typographical 
execution and well filled with useful and interesting mat- 
ter,” he little suspected the career of usefulness which 
lay before the new paper that he approved. 

It is good to remember from time to time these cheer- 
ful records of the past and remembering them we may 
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take heart of grace for other good things to be done in 
the future. One works and labors and toils and sweats 
year after year for some good object, but apparently 
without making the slightest impression on the public 
mind or the slightest advance toward the accomplish- 
ment of what he hopes for; and then, on a sudden, and 
almost without warning, it develops that the popular 
mind has changed and is ready for the measure he has 
been advocating, and almost like the passing of a rushing 
wind the hoped for event takes place. 

Forest AND STREAM is now in middle life. Crow’s 
feet are gathering about its eyes and the hair on its tem- 
ples is growing white. Experience has taught it many 
things and the lessons of the past have not been for- 
gotten. ‘They give us warrant for a firm faith in the 
future. There is still much to be done—work that can 
be accomplished only by long years of faithful service. 


FROM AN OLD-TIMER 

SINCE his return to England but little has been 

heard of Captain Albert W. Money who a few 
years ago was known from coast to coast as one of 
the really great shots of the day, with a host of 
friends in the sportsman’s fraternity. The following 
letter from Captain Money, recently received by 
Walter Sykes and published by his permission, will 
interest many of our readers who will be glad to get 
a few words, even though indirectly, from this cele- 
brated old-timer: 

168 Sandgate Road, Folkestone. 

“My dear Sykes: 

“Your nice long letter of Nov. 14 has been lying 
on my desk unanswered all these months as I am 
only able to write very occasionally. I have two 
sons, four grandsons and two sons-in-law engaged 
in the fighting. My son Harold is, and has been for 
some time, with the British expedition now in the 
States, training officers and men of the American 
Army. His present address is Captain Harold Money, 
British Mission, Headquarters 4th Division, Camp 
Greene, N. C. My son Noel is now a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in Palestine and has been winning honors there. 
His was the first division to enter Jerusalem and he 
has been in all the fighting before and since that. 
He was wounded at Gaza but soon got all right 
again. 

“We are not far here from the fighting line and 
get our little excitements over air raids and sub- 
marines in the Channel. My house faces the sea and 
my bed-room windows look straight across at Cape 
Gris-Nez, so that lying in bed at night I see the twink- 
ling of the lighthouse there. 

“Please remember me to all my old friends, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Apert W. Money.” 

“P. S. I am 79 years old all but a fortnight and I 
hope I shall live long enough to see those swinish 
brutes knocked out of time and put in their proper 
place. What a place in the world America will hold 
after this war is over, in fact, what a place she does 
hold now!” 


THE NEW “AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING” 


WHEN Mr. Grinnell wrote American Duck Shooting 
he performed a good service for lovers of the gun, 


and, above all, for duck shooters. He has now placed 
sportsmen under further obligations by publishing a new 
edition. 

When this book was first issued the numbers of Ameri- 
can wild fowl seemed to be lessening year by year, and 
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there were pessimists who declared that in the next 
generation the gun would be used almost wholly on ar- 
tificial targets. Within the last few years, however, a 
blessed change has come o’er the spirit of our dream. 

Spring shooting was gradually abandoned, seasons were 
somewhat shortened ; in some sections of the country bag 
limits were established. Finally, Congress passed the 
Migratory Bird Law, a treaty for the protection of mi- 
gratory birds was made between Canada and the United 
States, and laws were passed which have put that treaty 
in force. 

As a result of these measures there has been within 
the past few years a notable increase in the supply of our 
wild fowl, and in certain portions of the country—espe- 
cially on the south Atlantic Coast—the professional gun- 
ners actually grumble because the geese and swans have 
so increased, that—these gunners claim—they consume 
such large quantities of the natural food growing in those 
waters that the ducks do not get enough to eat. In cer- 
tain sections of the country there were flights of wild 
fowl last year such as have not been seen for nearly a 
generation. 

All these changes lend special interest to Mr. Grinnell’s 
book, for they are exactly in line with the recommenda- 
tions he made in the volume. In the concluding phrase 
of the chapter on the decrease of the wild fowl he says: 

“I repeat then that to bring back the ducks in their 
old time abundance the gunners must agree to 

Stop spring shooting ; 
Limit the size of bags for a day and a season; 
Stop the sale of game.” 

As long ago as 1894 the Forest AND STREAM advocated 
the prohibition of the sale of game, and the importance 
of the principle has been growing in the public mind ever 
since that time until now the rule is very general; but 
the stopping of spring shooting and the establishing of a 
bag limit have taken place very largely since American 
Duck Shooting was first published. 

The passage and enforcement of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty promises an astounding increase in the numbers 
of our ducks,-geese and swans. The youngsters of the 
rising generation may see wild fowl as numerous in cer- 
tain localities as they used to be in the days of their 
grandfathers. 


THE ENABLING ACT PASSED 


THE passage by the House of Representatives of the. 


bill to carry out the provisions of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with Canada, sent the measure to Conference 
Committtee. On June 28, the House, and on June 29, the 
Senate, took favorable action on the Conference report, 
and on July 3 the President signed the bill and it became 
law. 

The effort to bring about bird protection in this novel 
form which has thus succeeded, began in 1904. An enor- 
mous amount of enthusiasm and hard work was put 
into this effort and some of the best men in the country 
contributed their share to the present success—above 
all the Hon. George Shiras, 3rd, who originated the 
idea and initiated the movement. 

The passage of the Enabling Act will have a tremen- 
dous moral influence on gunners all over the United 
States and Canada, and while an adequate money appro- 
priation for its enforcement ought to have been provided, 
nevertheless, the fact that Congress has passed the Act 
and that the various states will feel an obligation to sup 
port it, will give it an immense weight. The Biological 
Survey is authorized to establish regulations which shall 
carry out the purposes of the bill. These will provide 
absolute protection for a very large number of species 
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and proper limitations of shooting for many other species 
—the wild fowl and the shore birds. 

Such regulations it may be supposed will follow the 
lines suggested by Mr. Grinnell in the last edition of his 
American Duck Shooting, and will include “reasonably 
short seasons, no spring shooting, no sale of game, a 
limit to the daily or weekly bag that may be lawfully 
killed, restrictions as to size of guns” and methods by 
which birds may be killed. In due time a complete ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of the law will be elaborated. 
Obviously the effect of the bill will be to limit shooting 
and to interfere with various methods that have been 
practiced in certain places by selfish sportsmen. The 
passage of the law will be of general benefit for it will 
increase the numbers of the birds useful for sport. 

Every patriotic American will rejoice also in the fact 
that—although the action was delayed—the United States 
has at last done its part to carry out the obligations into 
which it entered when it made the Migratory Bird Treaty 
with its neighbor and ally on the North. 


THE SPORTSMAN TOURIST IN CANADA 
SPORTSMEN in the United States have been some- 
what concerned at rumors that tourists into Canada 
will find unpleasant restrictions in the matter of the per- 
sonal equipments which they will be permitted to 
carry with them on their hunting trips. This is a mis- 
apprehension. Our ally, the Dominion of Canada, 
still extends a warm welcome to the visiting American 
sportsman tourist. Customs collectors have power to 
permit entry of articles brought into Canada tempo- 
rarily. No application to the War Board is necessary. 
In a word the United States sportsman visiting Can- 
ada will do as he has always done before—take his per- 
sonal property with him, have it passed at the nearest 
Customs point, and then bring his equipment back with 
him when he returns. If a temporary deposit is required 
on certain dutiable articles, such deposit will be refunded 
at the point of collection, upon proof that the items are 
being re-exported. 


TRAPSHOOTING ASSISTS 


SOME really good shots declare that trap shooting mil- 

itates against their field shooting. This may, per- 
haps, be the case with some, allowing a bit for exaggera- 
tion, but trap shooting has really assisted many poor 
field shots to get going right. It is not because they learn 
anything new that it helps, but it tames them down, by 
repressing overanxiety, thereby controlling that impor- 
tant member, the trigger finger. The first goose eggs of 
the season on quails are invariably traceable to jerking 
the trigger, and trap shooting must be given a lot of 
credit for curing this, if nothing else. In fact, many 
good field shots make it a practise to key up before the 
shooting season each year by firing several hundred 
shots at clay birds in preparation for field work. For 
this work the hand trap will prove useful as after a 
little practise all of the various angles of game birds 
can be simulated. ; 


THE ANNUAL HYSTERIA 
[t is at this season that the mad dog scare happens 
along with unbroken regularity. The frequency of 
rabies is much overpainted, and has more existence in the 
columns of daily papers than among the list of hospital 
patients. It is not uncommon for Fido to develop worm 
fits, whirligigs from the heat, or a case.of partial conges- 
tion of the brain, whereupon Mr. Bluecoat shoots the 
hapless dog, if he should fall in a spasm or fit—irrefut- 

able indications of the absence of rabies. 


1 
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MIGRATORY BIRD LIFE ON THE NEVERSINK 


SO FEARLESS AND FRIENDLY ARE THE LITTLE VISITORS THAT FISHERMEN OFTEN 
NEGLECT THE TROUT, FINDING THE BIRDS MORE INTERESTING THAN THE FISH! 


IRD life on the Neversink last May 
B was wonderful. In-my six or seven 
mas Years’ fishing on that stream I had 
seen nothing like it. Herman Christian 
has fished the Neversink for many years. 


By WILL L. HALL 


be postponed until the end of their journey 
and nesting time. For the present they 
were wholly intent on filling up on the 
several varieties of olive and blue duns, 
hatching by thousands, before the trout 
gobbled them down. 

The plumage of some of the birds was 
brilliant, embracing a bewildering assort- 
ment of colors and shades. As they flut- 
tered over the pools in pursuit of the in- 
sects one could almost imagine they were 
flying flowers. 

To classify the birds I used the “Bird 
Guide,” by Chester A. Reed. Some days 
I took the book on the stream to help 
identify the animated bunches of feathers. 


The Scarlet Tanager, most brilliant-colored of birds found in northern latitudes; 
center, the Barn Swallow, whose tiny mud huts plaster eaves and rafters 


Illustrations through the courtesy of’ the Audubon Society. 


He told me that the number, variety and 
fearlessness of the birds far exceeded any- 
thing he had ever seen. 

The birds observed by me were mostly 
migratory. The list embraced the Slate 
Colored Junco, Scarlet Tanager, Bank and 
Barn Swallow, Chestnut Sided Warbler, 
Golden Crowned Kinglet; Bay 
Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler and the 
Phoebe. 

A few of these birds have some reputa- 
tion as songsters. Not a note did I hear 
from one of them beyond a low twitter of 
satisfaction after the capture of an evi- 
dently unusually luscious motsel in the 
shape of a fly. They were all too busy 
feeding to lose time singing; that could 


Breasted . 


This method I found had its drawbacks. 
Often before I could get the book from 
my pocket and find the proper illustration 
the tantalizing little rascal had darted off 
after an insect, perhaps across the stream 
to another observation post. The best 
scheme was to keep your eye on the bird, 
reach for your diary and rapidly note col- 
ors, markings and size of bird. After a 
good supper of fried trout and trimmings, 
with the old pipe drawing satisfactorily, 
it was a simple matter, by the help of the 
book, to classify the birds. 

So fearless and friendly were the little 
visitors that it: was a pleasure to be with 
them on the stream. Several times I re- 
turned with an empty creel, although there 


had been a big hatch of flies and the trout 
had fed furiously; the birds were more 
interesting than the fish. 

Here is a note from my diary dated 
May 25, a cold, windy day: “Chestnut- 
Sided Warbler perched on stone near 
water in front of companion, tucked his 
head under wing, apparently asleep. W. 
approached carefully, thinking to touch the 
bird, and his hand was actually within six 
inches of the little faker before he flew, 
then only a few feet to another stone.” 

Another of this species fluttered around 
my hat and pecked at a fly fastened in the 
band. Failing to get the fly he perched on 
my rod and remained there several sec- 
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The Junco is one of the friendliest of 
birds and will eat gratefully at window 
shelves or feeding-boxes 


onds before darting away to pluck a tiny 
insect from the air with such neatness and 
dispatch as to fill. one with admiration. 
After this bit of clever work he perched 
upon a bush not three feet from where | 
stood, his little head moving from side to 
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side as he kept a sharp watch over the 
stream. If I moved he flew to another 
bush a few feet ahead. 

The Juncos, at least I so identified them, 
fed mostly among the stones at the edge 
of the water, seldom taking a fly from the 
air or venturing out over the stream. They 
fed upon the small olive duns clinging to 
the stones, where they had sought a rest- 
ing place to dry their wings before flight. 
If I remained quiet these little fellows 
would feed within a few inches of my feet. 

Juncos are among the friendliest of 
woodbirds. Nearly every fisherman who is 
a bit of a nature lover as well—and there 
are few exceptions among the brotherhood 
of anglers—has some amusing story to tell 
of the sprightly Junco’s inquisitive and 
trusting disposition. 

One day a Junco stopped feeding to ex- 
amine my hob-nailed wading shoes, looking 
them over critically, as though he had dis- 
covered a new and most curious sort of 
stone. He apparently did not approve of 
them; they lacked the olive dun decora- 
tions to which he was accustomed. 

I saw the birds one day feed over the 
Big Bend pool in such numbers as to drive 
cown the feeding fish. I saw them, their 
fluttering wings almost touching the water, 
take flies within an inch or two of a rising 
trout, literally snatching the insect from 
the fish’s mouth. Several times that day 
birds picked my floating fly from the water 
and carried it a few feet; but none were 
ever hooked, much to my relief. 


T was at the Big Bend pool that Dr. Shaw 

and Mr. Woods witnessed a tragedy. 

The birds were feeding busily, when a 
hawk, who entered and soon flew off with 
one, gave chase. Around and over the 
pool flew the poor bird in its frantic efforts 
to elude its pursuer. Finally it sought 
shelter in the crevice of the rock; but it 
was not small enough to keep out the 
hawk, who entered and soon flew off with 
his little victim in his claws. A tragedy 
with a moral. 

A Scarlet Tanager gave me a treat I 
shall long remember. One day as I stood 
at Knight’s pool with my rod under my 
arm watching for the rise of a trout, one 
of these birds, a male, lighted on the rod, 
not two feet from my hand. He evidently 
considered it a favorable point of obser- 
vation. So gently did he touch the rod I 
felt no vibration whatever. There he sat 
while I could have slowly counted ten, one 
of Mother Nature’s most beautiful chil- 
dren, his black and scarlet coat contrast- 
ing vividly against the green of the hem- 
lock curtained pool. Presently he spied an 
insect zigzagging above the pool, and 
picked it out of the air as neatly as you 
please. He did not return to the rod. 

It was nearly the first of June before 
the migratory birds deserted the stream 
and the feast of insects. No doubt the in- 
clement weather had delayed their depar- 
ture. Then, also, the hatches of flies had 
lessened, and it was time to begin house- 
keeping in earnest. 

The angler-naturalist has many chances 
to observe bird family life. Perhaps this is 
because the birds have discovered that he, 
unlike the hunter, has no thought of harm 
for any member of the feathered tribe. 
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The angler-naturalist has many chances to observe bird family life 





NOTES ON SHORE BIRDS 


By J. T. N. 


III—Tue Wison’s SNIPE 
UST how concealingly-colored birds as 
J a rule may be is open to discussion, 
but every one will agree that the mark- 
ings of the Wilson’s Snipe render him ex- 
tremely inconspicuous. He frequently 
alights in some boggy open spot where the 
grass is too short to hide him, but one may 
almost step on the bird, crouching in plain 


The Wilson’s Snipe is an upland bird, 
frequently found about some bit of boggy 
ground in the country, and though com- 
mon on fresh and brackish marshes, is rare 
on those which are strictly salt: Though 
usually solitary with us, on its winter 
grounds in the Southern States it some- 
times associates in straggling flocks, and 
as many as a dozen may be seen on the 





The markings of the Wilson’s s snipe render him. extremely inconspicuous 
Photograph through courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 


view, before seeing it. I have seen a 
Wilson’s Snipe in spring alight in a wet 
meadow with short grass, have marked 
down the exact spot, but have been unable 
to find the bird until he corkscrewed out 
practically under my feet. As he crouches 
on the mud the long stripes on the head 
and upper parts confuse one’s eye and 
make it difficult to pick out his long bill; 
moreover, the white area visible on his 
flanks cuts into and confuses the chunky 
outline of the body. 





wing together. On the ground, its habits 
are correlated with its inconspicuousness. 
It will usually allow a very close approach 
before taking wing with a sort hoarse cry, 
and on alighting it often runs a few steps 
before stopping and crouching. 

On its breeding grounds the Snipe in- 
dulges in an interesting, more or less noc- 
turnal, aerial performance, its modified 
outer tail-feathers, making a winnowing 
sound as it plunges down. from a consider- 
able height in the air. 
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SMOKING THE SURPLUS CATCH OF FISH 


BUILDING YOUR OWN SMALL SMOKEHOUSE WILL HELP SOLVE THE PROBLEMS 
OF FOOD CONSERVATION AND ECONOMY IN A MOST SATISFACTORY MANNER. 


VERY dweller near an inland water- 

way subject to legal restrictions and 

fishing seasons, recalls the surfeit 
of fish which occurs when the season 
opens. The first few days of fishing are 
hailed with joy by the tourists and sports- 
men who have gathered there to enjoy it, 
and also by the “natives” of those parts. 
Then come several days of feasting on the 
spoils of the waters; fish and fish stories 
are exchanged with neighborly interest and 
the village butcher has visions of im- 
mediate bankruptcy. Soon this con- 
dition changes—fish are hardly to be 
given away and the sight of one pro- 
vokes no answering gastronomic 
thrill. The bountiful supply of food, 
wholesome and delectable though it 
be, is neglected and the butcher 
smiles once more. 

Now this cycle of fish, more fish, 
less fish, no fish at all, is completed 
in many places both by the sea and 
inland waters. The problem of how 
to conserve the supply of fish so that 
it may take its proper and appre- 
ciated place in the menu during the 
entire year instead of dominating it 
for a short season, may be solved in 
a very simple and efficient manner— 
smoke the fish! 

Nearly everyone likes smoked fish. 
It is wholesome and of high food 
value. The coarsest fishes acquire 
delicacy of flavor and agreeable tex- 
ture when smoked, while the finest 
salmon in the water is made none 
the less a dainty by smoking. If 
perchance your concept of a smoked 
fish has been gained from dry chip- 
like objects herded together in a 
resinous wooden box, then it be- 
hooves you to change your concept. 
Try smoking your own fish, for it is 
an interesting experiment that can not fail 
of success in greater or less measure ac- 
cording to your interest in it and intelli- 
gence in working it out. 








ISHERMEN or those who have access 

to fishing waters will find the erec- 

tion of a small smokehouse a profit- 
able investment from a financial standpoint 
as well as a convenient apparatus for fam- 
ily use. It is often impossible to sell the 
more common fish when fresh, but if these 
fish are properly smoked they command a 
not inconsiderable price. Cured fish may 
be kept on hand and disposed of when de- 
mand gives a value. The man who would 
purchase only a few pounds of fresh fish, 
except in the coldest weather, will often 
lay in a supply of smoked fish sufficient 
for several weeks’ needs. 

It is altogether possible for a house- 
holder to purchase cheap fish from a fisher- 
man at a cent or two a pound, smoke them 
in his own back yard and stock his larder 
with nutritious and satisfying food, thus 


Diagram of smokehouse. 
smoke-spreader, removable wire trays, iron rod for 


By SENECA 


favorably affecting both his own pocket- 
book and the supply of meat available for 
our soldiers overseas. 

It is possible for neighbors to co-operate 
in this work. A smoke house, which, 
though small and easily and cheaply con- 
structed, has sufficient capacity to accom- 
modate the needs of several families may 
be erected according to plans approved by 
the Bureau of Fisheries and shown on this 
page through their courtesy. It has been 
thoroughly tested and may be relied upon 


— 
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Note the ‘sunken flue, 


suspending fish, and ventilator at top 


to do its work well and with small outlay. 

The house calls for but little lumber. 
It is 3x 3% feet inside measurements, 64 
feet high at the front and 6 feet high at 
the back, the roof slanting to provide drain- 
age for the rain. To prevent the escape 
of smoke, cracks must be covered by batten 
strips if plain boards are used, so it is bet- 
ter to use yellow pine shiplap if procur- 
able. The boards for the shell of the house 
should be nailed horizontally to 2x4 inch 
corner pieces. As smooth inside walls 
are desirable it is better to leave the cor- 
ner pieces outside. 

Two doors are hung on the upper half 
of the front corner pieces, and the outer 
edge of the right-hand door is fitted with 
a batten that overlaps the other door. This 
holds it shut and prevents the escape of 
smoke. Two wooden thumb buttons nailed 
to the front of the house turn onto the bat- 
tened door and keep both doors shut tight. 

It is necessary that the house have a 
ventilator both for the escape of smoke 
and moisture and to assist in regulating the 


oncom 


draft. An opening 4 inches square is left 
in the front of the roof at the center and 
a boxlike ventilator with a 3 x 4 inch open- 
ing back and front is placed over it. No 
rain can enter the ventilator. 

The inside of the house is clearly shown 
in the diagram. Cleats are nailed to the 
walls and simply constructed removable 
wire trays are placed on them. A series 
of wood or iron rods is also used. The 
cleats should slope six inches toward the 
front to provide drainage for the fish 
while smoking. 

The fire box is not shown in the 
drawing. This is of the sunken type 
and is connected with the house by 
three sections of stovepipe sunk in a 
trench 8 inches wide, 8 inches deep 
and 7 feet long. The joint of pipe 
that enters the house is fitted with an 
elbow. The pipe is barely covered 
with earth and in the middle joint is 
placed a stovepipe damper with an 
extra long handle so that it may be 
operated from above. The elbow 
projects into the house about two 
inches above the. surface of the 
ground. Over this is placed the 
smoke spreader, a rectangular gal- 
vanized iron box 1 foot square and 
two feet high, with numerous %4 
inch holes punched in the sides and 
ends. When this box is placed over 
the mouth of the elbow, the smoke 
is distributed evenly through the 
holes, and considerable heat can be 
applied without danger of scorching 
the fish. 

At the other end of the pipe a 
sunken firebox, 14 inches wide, 14 
inches deep and 2 feet long is con- 
structed of brick. After the fire is 
built and going well, a heavy piece 
of sheet iron is placed over it and 
covered with earth. A sloping trench is 
dug in front of the fire box to provide 
draft and facilitate firing. 

The house should be constructed away 
from its site, the fire box and flue con- 
structed, the smoke spreader placed on the 
elbow and then the house should be evenly 
set over the smoke spreader and dirt 
banked around the bottom of the house 
until no crevices remain open. 


Pvimple Me fish for smoking is very 


simple. Most are split along the belly 
from the head to vent and the entrails 
removed. The head is then severed and 
the fish thoroughly washed although it need 
not be scaled. If there is a dark abdom- 
inal lining, scrubbing with a stiff brush will 
remove it. Be sure to wash the fish until 
the flesh gives a resistance to the fingers. 
Fish under two pounds need no other 
treatment before placing. in brine. Over 
this weight they should also be split down 
the back from the inside close to the back- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 565) 
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TROUT FISHING IN NOVA SCOTIAN LAKES 


THE SECOND PART OF A STORY OF IDEAL ANGLING CONDITIONS AMID UNWHIPPED 
LAKES AND UNKNOWN ICY STREAMS IN THE PLEASANT LAND OF EVANGELINE 


EXT morning we made preparations to 
visit a little lake high up in the hills, 
on the east side of Lake Malcolm. 

For lack of a better name, this has been 
dubbed “Frog Pond” on account of the 
small size. We discovered this little patch 
of water the previous year in rather an in- 


teresting way. Bob, my guide on that trip, 


was then a partner of Ned’s, but has since 
(unfortunately) severed his connection and 
taken permanent employment with my Eng- 
lish friend who drove me up from Yar- 
mouth. I say “unfortunately” because a 
better guide, man and friend, could not be 
desired by anyone in the woods. The pre- 
vious year Bob and I were fishing at the 
head of Lake Malcolm, and concluded to 
investigate further up the brook that is the 
main feeder. We found some still water 
just above the rapids which gave us some 
good sport, but it being very limited, we 
soon came to the end of it. Here we found 
a fork in the stream, the right hand branch 
tumbling down from the high hills in a 
most riotous way, the other very still. As 
a canoe could not go up the right branch, 
we decided to follow the still water, but did 
not get far, as the undergrowth closed in 
so tight we found great difficulty in pro- 
ceeding. Whilst pushing under some limbs, 
the side of the canoe slipped upon a shelv- 
ing rock, and before we could right her, 
tipped over, depositing us in about three 
feet of VERY COLD water. As nothing 
but a cold ducking was the result, Bob 
suggested abandoning the canoe and climb- 
ing the high hill, not only to warm our- 
selves up, but to see what was to be seen. 
It was quite a stiff climb after we got out 
of the swamp, in some places almost pre- 
cipitous. But we were fully rewarded by 
the magnificent view we got. As far as 
we could see the sun was sparkling in nu- 
merous lakes and streams, and away to the 
East the high hills along the main Clyde 
River were beautiful to look at. The top 
on which we stood forms part of a long 
ridge, extending to the North, and is a spur 
of the Blue Mountains which form the 
water shed between the Atlantic and the 
Bay of Fundy. 

Moving a ittle along the ridge, we came 
to a point where the land fell away as ab- 
ruptly as on the side we had just climbed, 
and nestling at the foot was a beautiful 
little pond, apparently not over ten or fif- 
teen acres in extent. We soon figured out 
that this was the source of the turbulent 
right fork we had passed, so we climbed 
down to investigate at closer range. We 
found the water clear, and the bottom cov- 
ered with small pebbles, between the large 
gigantic boulders. As I had brought my 
rod along (I always took it along), and as 
I was wet anyhow, I dropped into the water 
and made a cast. Great Scott! I nearly 
lost my balance from astonishment at the 
result. Trout rose in every direction around 
my flies, and I was fast to a pair at once. 
While fighting these, a third took hold, and 
I really believe that if I had had a dozen 
flies on my cast they would all have been 


By W. M. BROWN 


The river ran for miles through dense 
hemlock forests 


taken. Well, it was “some lively” for a little 
while, but as one broke loose, I soon had 
the other two. The pond seemed to be 
stuffed full of them, and good sized ones 
at that, but the water was-cold, and so was 
I, so as Bob had busied himself over a little 
brush fire, and announced that he had made 
tea, I soon came ashore. On comparing 
notes, Bob concluded that I was probably 
the first man to cast a fly on this pond, and 
from the way the trout acted, I was in- 
clined to believe him. 

After our tea we followed the bank round 
on a good, hard, open bog, which bounded 
the northern side, to the inlet, which we 
found to be narrow and rapid, thé bottom 
here being full of enormous granite boul- 
ders. Every cast in the little estuary raised 
a fine fish, and I fished till I was tired. We 
promised ourselves to revisit this place the 
next day with the canoe. This we did, 
though with much hard work, as a trail 
had to be chopped out through the swamp, 
and carrying the canoe up the face of that 
precipitous hill was “some job.” However, 
we got there, and in comfort fished that 
pond, and had such a day’s catch as I have 
never experienced in my many years of 
fishing. Ned later on carried my good 
friend, Dr. Street of Brooklyn, New York, 
up there, and he had just such luck as I 
had, and it is to him I am indebted for the 
only photos of the pond we have, showing 
Ned and him in the canoe. 

But to return to our own trip: we ar- 
ranged to make an early start for “Frog 
Pond” next morning, which we did, and 
had as good luck as_on my last visit, only 
instead of finding the fish mostly at the 


inlet and outlet, they were all over the 
pond, and as a good stiff breeze was blow- 
ing, the fishing conditions were perfect. 
From what has already been related; it 
would be tiresome to repeat the story of 
our luck. We lifted the canoe over the 
shallows at the inlet, and came on a nice 
piece of still water that yielded us some 
good sport, though the trout were much 
smaller. At the head of this still water, 
navigation came to an abrupt stop amongst 
some large granite boulders. We had lunch 
here, and after eating, Ned said he ‘was 
going to explore further up the stream, as 
he had heard the Frenchmen say that there 
were more ponds above. Bert and I ac- 
companied him for a little way, but as the 
hills got steeper and rougher, I concluded 
to stop and rest for a moment. 


HAVE mentioned earlier in this story 
the marked resemblance of some of 
this scenery to that of Old Scotland, 

but I was never more impressed with this 
than from where I sat. Breaking abruptly 
from my feet, a wild, rocky glen lay before 
me, through which the stream rushed and 
rested in alternate rapids and pools. The 
weather-worn fir trees in the gorge were 
also strikingly similar, and on the further 
side of the gorge a steep, ragged hill cov- 
ered with the purple blossom of the “Lamb 
Kill,” reminded one so much of the purple 
heather. To add to this, the hill opposite 
was literally covered with thousands of 
great white bleached granite boulders, rang- 
ing from the size of a flour barrel to the 
size of a house. I had noticed this hill 
from a great distance on our way down the 
first day out, and it had all the appearance 
of a city of white houses, perched on a 
hill. To our left, nestling under the high 
ridge, was our little “Frog Pond,” for all 
the world like one of those mountain tarns 
one so often runs across on the Moors of 
Scotland. Of course one misses the lofty 
violet mountain peaks which form such a 
grand background to Scottish scenery, but 
with what one had here, it was easy to 
conjure up the rest. I am fond of fishing, 
but I am also an enthusiast over scenery, 
and as my good friend the Doctor says, “It 
is not so much what you catch or kill, as it 
is the sight, smell and voice of the woods 
that has such a charm.” 

After a while we sighted Ned, a tiny 
moving object away up the hill side, and 
when he joined us he reported a new small 
lake about two miles up stream, -which we 
concluded we would save for another year 
and trip, as our plans were full. 

We had been having the choicest of 
weather, and I was getting on a fine tan, 
but that afternoon little innocent streaks 
of vapor began to show across the sky, 
which Ned immediately pronounced “weath- 
er.” And the next two days we had one 
of those North-easters which Nova Scotia 
can “hand out” to you to perfection in 
June. However, our pleasure since we 
started had been so complete that we were 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 554) 
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Adhesive Plaster in Camp 
NE of the handiest things to tuck into 
the ditty bag is a roll of adhesive 
plaster. Hardly a day passes in camp 
without the plaster serving in one way or 
another—as a bandage for a cut finger, a 





protection against blistered heels on a long 
tramp, a first aid for a broken axe-handle 
or some equally indispensable implement. 
Recently I met a bit of misfortune in the 
shape of a broken reel seat. The handle 
of my rod received a squeeze that bent the 
sliding ring out of shape. I rummaged in 
my ditty bag and brought out the roll of 
plaster. It was a few minutes’ work to 
bind the reel securely to the butt, criss- 
crossing from side to side as shown in the 
drawing, and I was able to continue fish- 
ing with but a slight interruption. 

Do not forget the adhesive plaster when 
you go fishing; it is first aid for almost 
every accident that can happen. 

E. B., New York. 


Fishing with Clear-water Worm 

HIS form of fishing is more popular 

in England than in the United States, 
but there maybe some fishermen who 
would appreciate knowing how to use this 
bait as I do. It is generally conceded that 
the less the worm and the more the fly is 
used, the higher is the ideal and the truer 
is the sport. At all times and seasons a 
real sportsman will drop any other lure 
to put on the fly when the trout begin to 
feed on the natural insect. If, as some- 
times is the case, late in the season, they 
will not take the artificial fly, then the 
angler is compelled to use the clear-water 
worm. 

Now, the next thing to know is, where 
to fish. Unquestionably the streams are 
the best places to fish, and many good fish- 
ermen with the “C. W. W.” never seem 
to have found out that the pools also can 
be successfully fished, if fished only when 
they are in demand. My advice is: At the 





beginning of the “worm” season leave the 
pools alone and stick to the streams. But 
when the streams get overfished and the 
trout in these only “touch” the worm, and 
that gingerly, then the pools must be tried. 

Then what about rod and tackle? Well, 
I personally prefer an ordinary fly-rod of 
11 ft. or 11 ft. 6 in., fished with one hand, 
of course. But all men have not equal 
wrist power, and to those who have it not, 
a two-handed rod of 13% ft. or 14 ft. in 
length makes a useful rod. To this add 
an ordinary reel and line. A casting-line 
of tapered gut of 2% ft. to 3 ft. will be 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

The beginner will be wise if he starts 
with somewhat stouter gut at first, but the 
collar for this work should taper down to 
3x drawn gut, and the same with the 
Stewart tackle itself. 

For many-years past I have discarded 
ordinary blind hooks, and have used eyed 
worm-hooks. And as useful as any spe- 
cial hooks I know, are the eyed worm- 
hooks named the “Rev. — Taylor’s eyed 
worm-hooks.” 

A couple of hitch knots are tied round 
the shank of the hook, and the gut is then 
passed through the eye of the hook. It is 
of great importance that, supposing the 
hook to be held so that the barbed portion 
is turned upward, not downward, the gut 
should be passed through the eye from 
below (that is, behind), upward towards 
the bend. In this way the hooks stand out 
free from the gut, hook better, and hold 
far better than if the gut be passed in the 
opposite way. They are generally three 
in number.” I here give an illustration of 
two of my own worm tackles. But re- 
member this, the size of the hooks must 
be always suited to the size of the worms 
in use at the time. I wish to emphasize 
this statement. For what sense would 
there be in using No. 1 when you had none 
but rather thick and fat worms to fish 
with (as at times happens), or when 
worms, from being kept too long in the 
moss, become starved, and show very at- 
tenuated bodies indeed? What sense 
would there be in using No. 4 then? Once, 
when fishing, I found that the fat flat- 
tailed dew-worm was taken more eagerly 
than my own smaller worms. In such a 
case, to use No. 1 hooks is folly. You 
would miss half the trout, if not more. 
Therefore, I had to take to No. 4, a thing 
I very rarely do, but the moment I did 
so I began to kill the trout quite fast. 

One must be practical of all things, in 
such details. It is sometimes good policy 
to use the topmost hook one size larger 
than the rest, especially if the worms in 
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use are rather large in the head. And, re- 
member this, it is generally good policy 
to have the points of the hook exposed 
and not pushed into the body of the worm, 
for they hook much more cleverly then. 
At times, however (for instance, when the 
stones are covered with a green slime dur- 
ing a long drought), it is necessary to hide 
the points of the hooks thus. 

Now for the worm itself. I have had 
a great deal of experience in “C. W. W.” 
fishing, and I have no hesitation whatever 
in affirming that there are two varieties 
which stand at the very top of the list. I 
mean the black-headed (sometimes called 
the blue-headed worm), and next to this the 
moss worm. But neither of these is fit 
for use till properly cleansed, and tough- 
ened by being kept in a box or jar of clean, 
well-picked moss, changed from time to 
time. When they are in condition, the 
bodies are all but free from slime, and are 
firm, and their tails are quite pink, and at- 
tractive therefore. These two varieties 
are not only the most 
greedily taken by the 
trout as a rule, but 
are tough and _ last 
longer than the 
others. In but few 
cases are very large, 
fat worms of any 
use, and should be 
thrown aside. The 
smallest worms are 
to be chosen for the 
angler’s most delicate 
and difficult work. 
The size of a quill is 
the largest worm I 
recommend for ordi- 
nary use. 

Having baited vour 
worm-tackle, the 
head being impaled 
first, on the topmost hook, then proceed 
to fish. But before doing so, may I touch 
upon the often discussed question of a 
shot or other sinker—or none. Here, 
again, one must be practical. In shallow 
water, especially in small tributary streams 
of small volume, no sinker is needed, as a 
rule; but in any large river, with deep and 
rapid streams, a small shot is, in my opin- 
ion, often a necessity. And when a strong 
wind is blowing down stream, even the 
most experienced worm-fisher will find 
that one No. 6 shot is none too much to 
prevent his line being hurried down stream 
all too quickly for successful ‘fishing. A 
little experience’ will soon drive the truth 
of this assertion home. 

E. M. Top, England. 
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Tramping Leggings and Other Hints 


N my walking trips about the coun- 

try I find it necessary to wear leg- 
gings as they protect the clothes and make 
walking easier. I will try to describe a 
pair of light-weight ones that I made from 
two shaped pieces of khaki canvas 10% 
inches by 12 inches each. I sewed these 


saside right 
pants leg 


on the wool trou- 

sers so the inner 

seam .of the leg 

: a centered the piece 
3 ! Crs of canvas, with 
= 1% inches turned 
up inside the trousers leg as shown by the 
dotted lines in the left hand drawing. This 
made the legging 9 inches high at the inner 
seam. I sewed a steel about % inch wide 
by 8% inches long along the under side of 
the inner seam to keep the’ legging ex- 
tended upright. 
ging I sewed a pigskin strap, and to the 
other a brass buckle and leather keeper. 
This strap is pulled until the legging fits 
snugly over the shoe, and when resting the 
strap can be quickly unbuckled for com- 
fort. This is the lightest weight legging | 
have ever tried and is the best thing I 
know of for comfort in walking. On a 
day’s tramp every extra ounce carried on 
the leg counts up and this reduces the 
amount of weight to carry, compared with 
the ordinary leather or canvas legging. 
The trousers should be about two inches 
longer in the leg than one generally wears. 

Here is a hint for the camper: To get 
the right length tent poles each time find 
how many axe handle lengths in the re- 
quired tent pole, then cut your sapling and 
measure down from the crotch so many 
axe handle lengths. 

Shooting time will soon be here and I 
use a little firearm made with one barrel 
fora bullet, the other for shot. This is a 
handy arm for the hiker as it saves weight. 
I sometimes find it hard to get shells loaded 
with the size shot I use, so here is the 
way I work it. I either reload the used 
shells with powder or else buy a box of 
blanks. Then in small pieces of cheese 
cloth, cut according to the load of shot 
used, I place a charge of shot, close the 
ends together like a bag and tie them with 
silk thread. To use, I open the breech, 
push in the bag of shot, then the blank. 


To one side of the leg-. 


Then perchance I push a head of game in 
my gamebag. .I used this method years 
ago with an old muzzle loading fowling 
piece and find it still works successfully 
with a breech loader. 

In our aluminum cooking outfit there is 
a pot called a bean pot. It is not like the 
ordinary bean pot, for it has a bail handle, 
but it will cook beans and that is what it 
is supposed to do. It has a cover that fits 
tightly on the outside of the pot, to keep 
out ashes, etc. There is a ring in the 
cover tc pull it off with, but I soon found 
that the ring was more likely to come off 
before the cover did, so now when un- 
packing I place the bean pot on the ground 
between my feet, then grasp the under 
side of the cover just above the place 
where the bail is fastened to the pot. With 
a little tugging the lid comes off. If while 
cooking the lid becomes stuck, take a stick 
and rap lightly upward at different places 
around the lower edge. Do not use much 
force or you are liable to make the lid 
fly off and spill the contents. 

For the pipe smoker I have illustrated 
a little contrivance 
of mine that allows 
the nicotine and 
dampness to drip 
from the tobacco, 
thus giving a better 
smoke. Take a 
piece of soft tin, 
shape as shown in 
the drawing, the 

size being whatever fits the diameter of 
your pipe bowl. .Bend the three points 
down, then place it in your pipe. The 
moisture will drip through the holes and 
you will get more enjoyment from your 
old dottle burner. 

To look at all the pictures wherein fish 
are displayed to their best advantage, 
one overlooks the fact that after the big 
feed is over and the big catch is but 
a memory, there still remains that 
which makes all fish “fish.” We must 
now get rid of all the evidences to sight 
and smell that there has been fish. All 
skin, bones, entrails, etc., should be burned 
or buried—the latter is preferable as there 
is no lingering odor of burnt matter about 
camp. All plates and cutlery should be 
rinsed in cold water, then washed in warm 
water as usual with plenty of soap. And 
while I am writing of odors I will tell 
you how we skin raw onions, of which we 
eat plenty when on our hikes. We cut 
them like a watermelon—that is, halved 
and then quartered lengthwise—then eat 
each piece from the center. This saves 
the eyes from watering as they do when 
one tries to peel the onions. The knife 
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with which we cut them is plunged in the 
earth several times and then washed. If 
this is not done everything cut with it 
will taste of onions. 

New tinware will rust if not cared for, 
especially on a camping trip. I rub it all 
over with lard, being sure every part is 
covered, then warm it over the stove be- 
fore using. It will not rust if treated in 
this manner. 

Jim Fercuson, “Somewhere in the West.” 


A Pocket Fish Stringer 

] MADE a very good fish stringer from 

two pieces of wire and a bit of fish line 
that I think is worth passing on to other 
fishermen. It is not original with me, but 
was told me by a man up in the North 
Woods. The wires are four and six inches 
long; the longer one is bent as shown in 
Figure 1, the shorter one (see Figure 2) 
has a loop twisted in one end. A strong 
pair of pincers will twist the wire very 
neatly. I used several feet of varnished 
fish line, wound the ends so that they 
would not fray out, then ran one end 
through the loop of the longer wire. I 
wound the end neatly to the line and var- 
nished it with two coats of spar varnish. 
Then I attached the other end of the line 
to the other wire in the same manner. 
The whole affair, as shown in Figure 4, 
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winds up and takes very little room in my 
pocket. The reason of winding the ends 
so carefully instead of ‘tying knots is that 
the stringer can be very thoroughly cleaned 
if there are no rough places to catch the 
fish slime and blood and thereby hold the 
odors. The fish should be strung through 
the gills. 
F. V. W., Canada. 
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DEATH OF DR. G. G. DAVIS 

It is with deep regret that we record the 
death of Dr. G. G. Davis, of Philadelphia, 
who was the president of The Irish Setter 
Club of America for many years. 

Dr. Davis died at his summer camp at 
Seboomook, Maine. He was a fine gentle- 
man and a good sportsman and his death 
will be a distinct shock to all his friends 
and acquaintances. 


CATCHING BABY TROUT 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

What do you think about this? A 
couple of months ago the Wyoming State 
Fish Hatchery turned loose something like 
50,000 fingerling brook trout, in Pole Creek, 
Bear Creek, Horse Creek, South Crow and 
Granite Canon, and several thousand in 
two or three nearby lakes. They have no 
fishing season on any of these creeks, but 
the lakes, thank God, are closed. Most 
every one in Cheyenne goes fishing on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and they all catch 
fish (?) from 3 to 6 inches long, none I 
have seen have been larger than 5 inches 
in length. At the rate these so-called fish- 
ermen and ladies are catching them I 
figure the State can turn loose 100,000 next 
summer and they won’t be noticed. Hasn’t 
Wyoming any game or fish wardens? If 
so, why don’t they stop this? Bear in 
mind I am only speaking of the Cheyenne 
people, not of the tourists and people liv- 
ing in close proximity to Cheyenne. Also I 
am not talking about the few real sportsmen 
living here, as there are a few who would 
be ashamed to catch all those baby trout. 
If there is any way to stop this I would 
like to see Forest and Stream take it up. 
Wyoming is a great State for outdoors 
people and we all know there is some good 
fishing to be found there, but why they let 
them catch the fingerling has “got my 


goat.” 
Faye Lucuer, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


THE DRUMMING GROUSE 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was very much interested in the arti- 
cle entitled “The Drumming of the 
Ruffed Grouse,” by Mr. Frederick K. Vree- 
land, in the April number. One must be 
favored by the red gods to be able to se- 
cure a series of such fine photographs of 
such a shy and interesting bird. It seems 
to be Mr. Vreeland’s opinion that the sound 
is made by striking the backs of the wings 
together and in this way throwing the air 


‘ in some closed cavity in the bird’s body 


into vibration. I can not agree with this 
theory for several reasons. One reason is 
that there is no cavity that could be put in 
vibration from the back except the lungs 
and they are not a closed cavity so could 
not possibly be made into a drum. An- 
other reason is that if the sound were made 
in this way the backs of the wings would 
have to be brought together with terrific 
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force and they would make a clapping 
sound like the shingle in the wood shed in 
boyhood days and could be readily heard 
for a short distance. Another reason is 
that there is no closed cavity. 

The ruffed grouse does not have a mo- 
nopoly of the field as a drummer. It is 
shared by the turkey, the prairie chicken, 
the man-of-war bird and others. It seems 
to me that there is something in the fine 
photographs that Mr. Vreeland has over- 
looked. I think he has failed to notice 
the over-development of the throat and 
breast of the bird. The male ruffed grouse 
as well as the male prairie chicken and 
the male man-of-war bird is provided with 
a sac or sacs into which he is able to 
force air, distend and close, which makes 
a perfect drum. What farmer boy has 
not watched and admired the proud turkey 
gobbler during the mating season as he 
would strut with wings drooping at his 
side till the tips were dragging on the 
ground, ending each strut with the familiar 
“chook” made by inflating the air sac in 
front and above the breast. This sound 
is almost identical with the sound made by 
the ruffed grouse, but while the turkey 
gives only one beat the grouse gives sev- 
eral in quick succession, diminishing the 
intervals between them toward the last. 
In my opinion the sounds are produced in 
the same manner and I think the photo- 
graphs will bear me out in this theory. In 
the first picture notice the pouch-like full- 
ness beginning at the throat and extending 
to the breast. I think if one could have 
felt the over-plump breast of Mr. Grouse 
he would have found a bladder-like sac 
distended with air until it was as tight as 
a drum, the real drum on which Mr. Grouse 
plays when he wants to make a favorable 
impression upon his lady love. I think the 
sound is produced by inflating this sac pre- 
cisely as does the turkey gobbler. It seems 
in the following pictures that the form of 
the sac is changed, that it is constricted 
more or less especially in the middle. This 
is shown very plainly in the last two pic- 
tures on page 200 and the first two on 
page 201. Or there might be two sacs as 
there are in the prairie chicken. 

In the male prairie chicken there is one 
sac on either side of the neck just below 
the head. These are not visible except 
during the mating season when they are 
making their melodious call of hoo-hoo-oo- 
hoo-o0-00. When they are making the call 
the sacs on each side of the neck are dis- 
tended with air till they are about the size 
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and color of small oranges. In Iowa in 
early days when there were thousands of 
prairie chickens where there are none now, 
the spring mornings were vibrant with 
their calls. In the springtime the calls 
were often heard in the evenings, very sel- 
dom in the middle of the day or in the 
fall. The male when strutting presents a 
comical appearance. The wing tips drag 
the ground as the turkey, the tail is ex- 
tended in a fan shape and the white band 
on the feathers makes a white semicircle, 
the head and neck are extended and thrust 
forward and near the ground, the long 
tufts of feathers at each side of the head 
are erected and when the head is thrust 
forward they stand perpendicularly and 
with the air sacs distended makes him 
easily the king of birdland lovers. At the 
end of each strut he stops, beats a tattoo 
on the ground with his feet so rapidly that 
the beats can not be counted, ending the 
performance with his hoo-hoo-00-hoo-o00- 
oo, which though not loud has great carry- 
ing power. 

The man-of-war bird is another example 
in which the male is provided with an air 
sac appendage which he inflates during the 
mating season. He sports one of a bright 
red color and the size of a toy balloon. It 
is in front of the neck just below the bill. 
I am not informed as to whether it is used 
as a sound producer or not, but the chances 
are that it is used in some way to produce 
the love call. . 
Dr. Wiper R. Dow ttn. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A little while ago I read with much in- 
terest your article in the April number on 
the drumming of the ruffed grouse, and 
was then in mind to recount a recent and 
fortunate experience of my own. If the 
popular notion of this drumming having 
to do with a hollow log needed any further 
quietus, my evidence would be directly in 
point. Loafing in a sheltered spot on a 
rocky slope at the edge of a scattered 
wood and browsing on a book of verse one 
sunny afternoon, I was delightfully sur- 
prised by a cock grouse planing down to 
ground a few feet from where I lay. He 
did not notice me, but forthwith proceeded 
to drum. I had often moralized on the 
process for producing this sound and 
frankly believed the hollow-log yarn. But 
here there was no log—nothing but the 
bare ground. Time and again Mr. Grouse 
flung out his challenge or invitation. He 
would drum, then flirt a little distance 
ahead and drum again. The photographs 
in your article do describe this posturing, 
but although so close to him and myself 
so curious to here discover the real causa- 
tion, there was nothing to suggest that 
rapid motion of the wings in air produced 
it. At times he was about as close to me 
as the thirty feet you describe. To me it 
seemed a lung feat alone. The bird in- 
variably began by ruffing the breast feath- 
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ers till they looked like a gorgeous crys- 
anthemum; then he apparently inflated 
himself and reminded one in his propor- 
tions and attitude of a pouter pigeon; then 
contorted or convulsed himself as the so- 
norous poomp floated out upon the air 
with its characteristic diminuendo and ac- 
celerato and with a corresponding return 
to natural configuration. 

The quickness of wing action may have 
deceived the eye, but why dismiss the in- 
flation and contortion as a possible cause 
or means? 

A little incident is the real occasion of 
this letter today. Last night I went to 
hear a famous choir which is touring the 
country and a little chap was put up to 
sing a difficult solo. He stood on a chair 
and when approaching the dramatic note 
of his song (a difficult and startlingly high 
one such as Tetrazzini achieves in the mad 
scene from Lucia) prepared for the taking 
of it by a fronted contortion which most 
vividly recalled to mind my picture of the 
grouse. The boy didn’t drum but he pro- 
duced a remarkable note. The boy hasn’t 
wings—not yet. He “stanced” for his spe- 
cial effort. So did that most flattering, 
obliging and ever-to-be-remembered old 
grouse. 

M. B. Jackson, Victoria, B. C. 


LICENSE FOR ALIENS 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Kindly answer my question in your paper. 

I am not a citizen; have I a right to 
hunt on my own farm? 

What is the price of license in New York 
(Columbia County) for an alien? 

Emit Hoitm, New York. 

We beg to advise you that a person who 
is not a citizen of the United States must 
have an alien hunting and trapping license 
to legally hunt and trap in this state, 
whether on his own land or off the same. 

You can obtain all particulars on this 
matter by getting in touch with a county 
clerk in your district. In the event of your 
not knowing just where to reach the county 
clerk you can locate him by inquiring at the 
office where you pay your taxes. [Eprtors.] 


SQUIRREL SHOOTING 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The writer usually spends one week of 
his vacation hunting squirrel and one week 


hunting rabbits. The squirrel are getting 
quite scarce in this vicinity on account of 
the large timber being removed and I am 
writing to ask if you could give me any 
information about parties running a lodg- 
ing place or resort where such hunting 
could be had, located in western Penn- 
sylvania or West Virginia. Am not a 
“professional” hunter, but take this means 
of getting into the woods for recreation, 
and an ideal vacation for an office man, 
where the distance would not be great to 
travel and a great deal of preparation to 
go and get back. 

Any information you can furnish on the 
above will be greatly appreciated. 

Forest and Stream is always a very wel- 
come visitor in our home and mighty fine 
reading. 

Wa. M. Morcan, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Relative to going to a place to do squir- 


, 
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rel shooting, we wish we could direct you 
to where the squirrels are plentiful, but 
are unable to do so. As you know, they 
migrate more or less and so may be plenti- 
ful in one locality one year and another 
year are difficult to find. We have heard 
Warren County, Pennsylvania, very favor- 
ably spoken of. 

We hope that some of our readers may 
be good enough to send you information 
on this subject. [Eprrors.] 


CATFISH BAIT 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

W. Mustard, of Texas, seems to have 
poor success with catfish. If he will use 
frogs for bait in early spring and minnows 
and crawfish through the hotter nionths 
I believe his luck will change. 

Also bear in mind that catfish won't bite 
through the day, from sunset to sunrise be- 
ing the proper time to catch them. 

E. E. Hansen, Omaha, Neb. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Replying to W. Mustard’s request for 
information as to bait for the channel cat 
in your July number I beg to advise that 
liver as he names is fairly good bait, but 
too easily taken off. 

The channel cat is as smooth as a turtle 
or gar in getting your bait away and not 
getting caught; in fact he is a professional 
burglar on this kind of proposition. Fur- 
thermore, he is a game fish pure and sim- 
ple, and I have had him come clear of the 
water when hooked, and that is more than 
a large per cent, of black bass will do; as 
for beauty, no prettier fish swims in Texas 
waters than a long, slender two to three 
pound channel cat with speckles on his 
sides and his forked tail. 

I have taken literally thousands of them 
on the hook; I disdain to take such a noble 
fish in a seine, and never one yet has swal- 
lowed a hook of mine; hundreds of them 
I have taken hooked on the outside of the 
mouth; let sportsmen draw a conclusion 
from this. The largest channel cat I have 
ever looked upon weighed ten pounds, 
though I have heard fabulous tales of 
larger ones. 

But speaking of bait for them: they 
dearly love fresh minnows. In fact, I con- 
sider large shiner minnows the best bait 
for them, and they had just as soon they 
were dead as alive just so they are fresh. 
When they become stale the fish refuse to 
bite them. The next best is earth worms, 
grasshoppers, crawfish, small frogs, jack- 
rabbit, the flesh of birds, etc. 

I know a slow running stream in Texas 
about 200 miles in length, that I wager has 
more channel boys from head to mouth 
than any other 200 miles in the world. 

W. P. Reynotps, Olney, Tex. 


TRAINING THE AIREDALE 


A. T. B., Osakis, Minn. : 

I have a full blooded pedigreed Airedale, 
but he has had no training whatever and 
is now a year old. He has a bad habit of 
running after passers-by. What is the best 
way to break him of this habit? 

Ans.—The best way to break this dog of 
this bad habit is to have some one walk 
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by carrying a whip concealed, and when 
the dog runs up to him have him strike the 
dog sharply with the whip and drive 
him back. Repeat this a few times, and 
he will get out of this habit which is so 
annoying. 

We publish a book on the Airedale which 
gives a good deal of information regard- 
ing breed, handling and the care of these 
very useful dogs. The price of the book 
is $1.00. [Eprtors.] 


“SIGHTING IN” A RIFLE 


Gun Expert, Forest and Stream: 

Recently I purchased a Winchester rifle, 
30/30, and had it fitted with Lyman Com- 
bination rear sight. Never having used 
this sight, and having no place to target, 
[ would very much appreciate any help you 
can give me—as to proper adjustment of 
sight, etc., in fact anything that will help 
me to properly use the sight. The sights 
were put on by the dealer here, both front 
and rear. Could the rifle be taken to a 
range and targeted? I have always used 
open sights, but my eyesight compels me 
now to the use of the peep: 

I am a subscriber to Forest and Stream 
and am taking advantage of your offer in 
November, 1917, number. 

C. L. Worre, New York. 

Ans.—I will be pleased to assist you in 
ascertaining the “zero” of your rifle and 
adjust the sights to suit the peculiarities 
of your vision. The “zero” of a gun 
changes with each individual who fires it 
and the graduations on the rear sight 
mean absolutely nothing until their value 
has been determined by experimental fir- 
ing from a rest that will not conflict with 
the normal “whip” of the barrel when the 
piece is fired under hunting conditions. 
This operation of “sighting in” must be 
done by the man who will use the gun, 
under the direction of an experienced bal- 
listician. We have just completed a range 
that is ideal of testing purposes, fully 
equipped for this kind of work, and these 
facilities and my services are entirely at 
your disposal. 

The proper “sighting in” of a new rifle, 
or an old one equipped with new sights, 
usually consumes abount a hundred rounds 
of ammunition and three to four hours’ 
time, so I would suggest that you come out 
to the range, which is known as the Essex 
School of Musketry and affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association. Come out any 
Saturday morning at your convenience. 

I would suggest that you secure a hun- 
dred cartridges of the type you propose to 
use for hunting, the soft-nose bullet I 
presume, slip a lunch in your pocket and 
reach the range not later than ten A. M. 
as the best light for testing purposes is 
before one o’clock in the afternoon. 

You can write me direct to my quar- 
ters (Captain Roy S. Tinney, 586 Newark 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J.) making an ap- 
pointment to meet me any Saturday morn- 
ing at eight o’clock at the Park Place 
Station of the McAdoo Tube in Newark 
and we can go out to the range together. 
Just spot a large individual in a battered 
khaki kit topped off with spectacles and 
a brown helmet. 

There is no charge for this service. 
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CANVAS SHELTERS AND CAMPING LORE 


THE MOST RECENT ADDITION TO OUTDOOR SPORTS IS THAT MADE POSSIBLE 
BY THE SHELTER TENT UNDER WHOSE ROOF COMFORT AND FREEDOM MEET 


HE average American citizen has but 
- scant knowledge in regard to tent- 

ing and all that particular pastime 
affords in the way of pleasure and actual 
health. There are three million fine lawns 
and grassy backyards, with shrubbery and 
trees upon them and not in the whole lot 
is there a tent. That speaks for itself: the 
nation is not a tenting nation. It has for- 
gotten its greatest heritage; outdoor life 
has been left hopelessly in the background. 
And yet the forefathers slept under the 
trees, often with the skies for a blanket, a 
bundle of balsam boughs for a pillow, with 
the rifle close at hand. In this day of 
general weakening of the great mass of 
the people through stress and wild-eyed 
nervousness, in this time of grasping com- 
mercialism it would benefit the people to 
get out again and sleep next to the ground 
and win back a good, lively health. Fur- 
thermore the backyard would serve this 
purpose very well indeed. The freshness 
from the earth would come upward just as 
well as if the tent were pitched a hundred 
miles from civilization; and the night-air 
would seep through the woven canvas and 
be purified just as well within civilization 
as outside of it. A board floor may re- 
place the sod, for convenience sake; and 
a cot replace the bed of stripped balsam 
twigs or leaves but the idea is held intact 
and it fulfills its especial purpose. It 
makes for a purer blood through the tak- 
ing in of pure breezes, and a better and 
deeper repose. I do say that if we were 
more of a tenting nation we would be a 
stronger nation, both mentally and physic- 
ally. The virile of the land, or any land 
is its outdoor folks. 

In the modern day of civilization the 
methods of camping have taken great 
forward strides—great indeed. In the old 
days one relied upon Nature for a great 
number of the necessities of life. Fresh 
killed meat made up the principal fare; 
rude shelters made the roof at night; one 
carried everything more or less on his 
back, unless the canoe were used. In the 
present day the problem of transportation 
has been solved with ease. Not only the 
canoe, the motorboat, the automobile, the 
trains, and a number of other accommo- 
datory factors come, practically, right to 
our door to take our outfit and deposit it 
at our stepping off grounds. Also there 
are sO many conveniences that we may 
take with us, where, in the past, only the 
very most necessary things could be 
brought along. This meant sacrificing 
comforts; we sacrifice comforts no longer. 

Needless to relate the shelter tent has 
come greatly into use during late years— 
the last five years to be exact. A great 
deal of this interest has been created of 
course by enthusiasts who have written 
largely upon just those subjects. On the 
other hand there has been a growing de- 
sire among certain of the outdoor people 
to go into the outdoor life game much on 
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the order of the old-time followers of 
Nessmuk, relying upon their native in- 
genuity and Nature to stand.them well in 
stead. But while many practical good 


Many go camping alone, but a congenial 
companion is a blessing 


ideas have been issued, at the same time 
there has been much fanaticism also dis- 
played. The rule of the go-light camper 
is that he carry all his necessities upon his 
back. The matter of food is therefore the 
one calling for mast attention, for con- 
densed or powdered foods are used in 
place of the food in bulk. Some are suc- 
cessful in following this plan, but many 
come back the first week. Yet one can 
put up a three weeks’ provision and stay 
away three weeks. And he need not use 
food in bulk in all that time. 

The point in favor of going light and 
much on your native ingenuity is that it 
puts you to a test, showing up your fail- 
ures and, at the same time, illustrating 
your good points. It will prove whether 
you are a true disciple. of Nessmuk, or a 
backslider. The stipulation that you must 
use powdered foods by the way is an ob- 
struction that the amateur grounds up 
against, striking the inevitable snag. He 
will procure his condensed foods—when as 
a matter of fact he may never have eaten 
powdered foods, nor does he know how to 
prepare them. Nothing about this is said 
in books, it being taken for granted that 
the “go-light” man divine all this. Brought 
up all one’s life to use food in bulk the 
sudden drop to powdered foods causes a 
disturbing change in things. The stomach 
cries out for bulk, to be filled, and lo, it 
gets the portion that is valuable. The 
condensed foods do the stomach’s part, by 
weeding out the useless, and retaining 
alone the blood, sinew and tissue making 


properties. To say that the average per- 
son tires of these foods in short order is 
not saying too much. True, fish in goodly 
portions can be inserted, and it generally 
is, with the result that a stomach full is 
assured. It would be far better if the 
prospective “go-light” man would try out 
eating and living on powdered foods, etc., 
for two weeks before going on his trip 
and he would be better off, and understand 
just how to fix these foods up. Also his 
stomach will have accustomed itself to the 
change. In all I have read on this sub- 
ject nothing has been mentioned on the 
above points. 


HE shelter tent is just what its name 

implies—it is a shelter. It is not a per- 

manent camp affair. If you intend to 
stay long at a place, the wall tent is the solu- 
tion. Besides carrying the shelter tent on 
the back, on your hiking trips, it is the de- 
mand on canoe trips. One of the prime 
requisites of the shelter tent is, first, it 
must be waterproof; second, it must have 
lightness, must not be bulky, but must take 
up comparatively little room in the pack, 
or amid the paraphernalia; and third, it 
should be easy to set up in one of many 


-ways under good or questionable condi- 


tions. There are a number of shelter tents 
on the market today that fulfill all these 
points and are certainly very efficient and 
dependable. Lightness for instance. The 
Compact pattern has a weight of about five 
pounds. The Cruiser’s Separable tent 
weighs a little over seven pounds. The 
Dan Beard pattern of a shelter tent weighs 
nine pounds, though only in its smaller 
form. The smallest form of the Baker 
shelter tent weighs eight pounds. The 
smaller form of the so-called Canoe tent 
weighs nine and three-fourths pounds. The 
Pyramid tents in the lighter waterproofed 
material can be had in weight from seven 
to eight pounds, all depending upon the 
size of the tent. The Wedge, or Letter 
“A” tents can be had in the same weight as 
the latter. So can the George Shelter 
tent; the Grace tent weighs about six 
pounds. The Forester shelter tent, made 
from plans by Warren Miller, the editor 
of an esteemed contemporary, weighs about 
seven pounds. It can be seen from this 
that it is possible to carry any of them 
on the back without undue discomfort. It 
is not my business or duty to advocate one 
over the other. All have their good points 
and deserve a looking into. But I do want 
to talk along certain lines so that prospec- 
tive purchasers of this form of a tent may 
find a few directing pointers. 

Remember that there is a difference be- 
tween a warm. weather tent and a cold 
weather tent. The cold weather tent 
should so be constructed that nothing in 
front of it (flaps, for instance) will in- 
terfere with your making a fire before it, 
the heat rays from this fire with its log- 
reflector radiating inward and allowing 
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the sleeper therein a solid degree of com- 
fort. On the other hand the warm weather 
tent does not count the fire as a necessity, 
but may be conveniently closed up at night. 
Therefore the shelter tent must have ven- 


The camp site should be dry and well cleared 


tilators, or netting as a protection against 
mosquitoes. Where one remembers to take 
along netting, ten forget it and suffer as 
a consequence. If the netting is ingeni- 
ously and tightly sewed in front of a tent 
it may be thrown wide open. This can 
easily be done before leaving on your trip. 
In the matter of how a shelter tent is put 
up, I see no use in the inside pole. This 
is not only always in the way and a detri- 
ment, but if it is of the purchased form 
that joints together it means so much more 
to add to your outfit. Rather the tent can 
be set up using shear poles; or a pole may 
be laid across two crotches from one tree 
to another, and the tent thus set up; or, 
as in the case of the highly efficient Grace 
tent, a ridge stick about two feet long 
threads through loops along the top. To 
the center of this stick a small rope is tied 
and from there is tied, when stretched, to 
a bough of a tree above. Nothing could be 
more efficient than this. Remember to 
procure a tent where it is possible to get 
along without the inside pole. 

Many buyers of shelter tents see it men- 
tioned that “sod cloths” are furnished with 
the tent. They believe that this sod cloth 
means what would be termed a floor can- 
vas; that covers the whole floor space. 
This is not true. The sod cloth is merely 
a strip of the same material as the tent 
that goes around the whole affair, inside 
of the tent, and is no more than eight 
inches or so wide. This is meant to fol- 
low the lay of the ground and should be 
weighted with stones placed on it to pre- 
vent wind from working in at the bottom. 
The true floor canvas is called a “ground 
cloth,” remember that, and does not come 
with the tent. This must be purchased 
extra and may be had in any degree of 
material from very heavy duck to compar- 
atively lightweight stuff. Because so little 
is written about sleeping on the ground I 
will here mention a little about it. In the 
first place a ground cloth is a good thing, 
but it need not (nor would I recommend) 
that it be sewed on around the inside of 
the tent to the sod cloth. Rather the 
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ground cloth should be separate by itself. 
To sleep on the bare ground is not only 
severely uncomfortable, but lays one in 
the way of getting a cold, and many other 
possible ailments. Rather one sets up the 
tent towards 
the close of 
the day, and 
then _ scouts 
around for 
his “mat- 
tress’ which 
| is offered in 
leaves, dry or 
otherwise, and 
especially of 
balsam, the 
smaller twigs 
of which are 
stripped off 
and laid down 
to form a 
thick and 
springy basis. 
Naturally a 
bed like this 
cannot be 
made in five 
minutes, nor ten—that is, if a good one is 
to be had. Take your time and make it 
thick, and avoid laying down whole boughs, 
for the wood ribs will press against your 
back when you weigh down on it and will 
not add comfort at all. Rather strip the 
balsam, and get the finer twigs; or use 
leaves, or grass, whatever comes in handy. 
gNow when this basis is made, cover it 
with your camvas and your bed is con- 
structed. The matter of a cover, woolen 
or heavier, depends entirely upon the cir- 
cumstances you are*in, whether you are 
on a canoe trip, where such covers may 
be admitted; or whether on a hiking trip, 
when covers must be dropped—at least 
heavy ones. Light ones can be used, to 
take up not so very much space in your 
outfit. As for a pillow many a man uses 
his pack-sack. A pillow case can be taken 
along, which, stuffed with leaves and grass, 
makes a comparatively good head-rest. 
When sleeping out close to the Mother 
Earth one does not expect, nor. desire, the 
comforts attainable in a Waldorf-Astoria. 


S a precaution, the shelter tent 
A should never be pitched in a low, 

damp spot. 
place if pos- a 
sible, even if 
stopping over 
for the night 
only. This 
spot should 
have natural 
slopage, so 
that if rain 
should come, 
it would tend 
to go away 
from the tent, 
instead of 
into it. This 
rule is simple 
to follow and 
costs you 
nothing. If 
Possible 
scrape ditches 


Try to find a high, airy 
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around the tent, in case of rain. There is 
nothing so ill to comfort as being drowned 
out. If you hang your tent up by the rope 
from the top, as you do the Grace tent, the 
Canoe tent and the Pyramid tent, be sure 
that you do not select a large one. Light- 
ning generally hunts out large trees, but 
skips by all small ones. 

I have found that the round straps 
around the tent, through which you insert 
and drive down the pegs, are but short- 
lived. You would have much better ser- 
vice if you eliminate these and firmly sew 
on steel rings about one and three-eighths 
inches across. These never rot off, nor 
give in. I would suggest that you try 
these rings in place of the canvas straps 
and you will never be without them. 

If you are going on a canoe trip the 
transportation problem is of course solved. 
But if you are going on a hiking trip, and 
must carry everything, that is quite a dif- 
ferent proposition. There are shelter tents 
that can be used as pack sacks. I have 
tried the Grace tent that way and will say 
that I am pleased with the idea. However, 
for hiking I use the northern packsack en- 
tirely, a sizable one. It is known in north- 
ern Minnesota as the Duluth packsack. 
Your dealer ought to be able to furnish 
you with one. I do not know who makes 
them; they are evidently made by differ- 
ent manufacturers, no person holding a 
special right over the patent. The north- 
ern packsack is quite a- relief from the 
other cumbersome carriers, etc., will hold 
a good amount of stuff and the distribution 
of the weight correctly on the back (there 
being two straps, one passing over either 
shoulder), makes it both convenient and 
comfortable. Now on the top of this pack, 
to the canvas drop cover, two straps are 
fastened, about eight inches apart. Each 
of these straps have buckles. The shelter 
tent is rolled up compactly, laid on these 
straps, and strapped on. The tent is never 
laid under the cover which in itself is 
strapped at the bottom of the sack. 

A question I have often been asked is 
what size and what price one should pay 
for a shelter tent. There I must answer 
that it all depends upon how many are go- 
ing to use the tent, if only one, or two or 
more. If four persons go on a trip it is 
well to have two tents. (I am thinking 
more of a canoe trip than a hiking trip). 
It also depends upon what grade of mate- 


This tent may be supported by a pole or a branch 
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rial you desire for that tent, whether light- 
weight waterproofed duck, or khaki or bal- 
loon silk. Silk is naturally the very best 
and will last a long time, shedding the 
water perfectly. But it costs in propor- 
tion, it should be remembered, all the way 
from fifteen to twenty dollars the tent, 
even in the smaller sizes. However, if two 
persons buy such a tent together, splitting 
even on the purchase price, the cost {is cut 
down. This I think is by far the better 
system. Many go camping alone, but a 
companion is a blessing. Thus, if you 
have the money to spare by all means get 
the silk tent. It will give you the height 
of comfort and will always prove efficient 
and trustworthy. Don’t, however, buy a 
too. large tent. 
That is often the 
trouble with 
many _ shelter- 
tent men. They 
get the tent too 
large. Get it 
large enough, 
but not too large. 
They come in 
many sizes, and 
you can thus se- 
lect as you will. 

Many tents are 
made of close 
woven stuff (it 
is cross woven 
in fact), on the 
military tent 
plan. I have 
never had any 
trouble with this 
form, and it is | 
not treated to 
any waterproof- | 
ing material. 
These khaki 
tents, without 
waterproof- | 
ing, are excep- 
tionally good, if 
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two ingredients should thoroughly dissolve 
in the water before immersing the tent ma- 
terial. It should therefore be mixed and 
stirred well. The shelter tent may then 
be soaked in this for some tme, and then 
hung up to dry (though not in the sun) 
without -wringing the water out of it. 
When this is thoroughly dry you will find 
that it is waterproof. In fact I prefer this 
method to the paraffine system. 

Do not be afraid to embark upon making 
your own tent. It will not hurt you; costs 
little ; and will make you more appreciative 
of what a tent is and what it is to be used 
for. Canvas is hard to get because of 
army demands, but light weight muslin will 
serve and is easier to work with. 


Trapperé or Shelter Tent- Tig t 


Tro combined fo form 
Wedge Tent ~ Fig 2 
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they are clcse- 
woven and can 
thus actually ex- 
clude the rain. This most of them do. 
Other tents may be had in light material, 
treated to waterproofing. The one good 
thing about the light tent, which depends 
upon waterproofing, is that it is light, and 
makes a very tiny roll. Khaki, untreated, 
is heavier. Where lightness is very much 
in demand, see to it that you carry the 
lightest tent possible. 

In this day of ingenuity many persons 
make their own shelter tents and anyone 
with a little painstaking can construct one 
if they will apply themselves to study. For 
instance, the Forester tent is easily made, 
but this is only one of many. In fact you 
can take light weight muslin and make a 
tent that weighs no more than two or three 
pounds, by waterproofing it, either with 
paraffine or with alum and sugar of lead. 
I think the sugar of lead and alum treat- 
ment is virtuous. This system has been 
used a great deal, and, I may say, leads 
over all the others. To get the best results 
put two pounds of sugar of lead and one 
pound or more of pulverized alum in a tub 
or wash-boiler. Over this pour about two 
pails of water, soft-water preferred. These 


Small, but with ample room for two 


N the question of foods for the shelter 
tent man, whether on the canoe trip or 
on the hiking trip, we come down to 


absolute necessities. In the first place or- 
dinary flour means slipshod work at mak- 
ing bread or anything along that line. The 
self-raising flour answers the question. 
Why? This: the self-raising flour contains 
everything necessary in bread or flapjack 
making. All you have to do is to add the 
given portion of water and fix out your 
flapjacks or your thicker portion of “bread” 
which may be nothing more or less than 
a large portion in the frying pan. You 
make your bread, etc., more or less right 
in the frying pan, unless you are on a 
canoeing trip when a reflector baker can 
be used alongside of the campfire and real 
bread constructed. Even here the self- 
raising flour answers the question to a T. 
The next of the necessities is a grease 
wherein you can fry, also flesh that you 
can eat. Here the bacon and salt pork 
solves that question. You can either take 
all of one kind or take both—salt pork and 
bacon, as you see fit. But one or the other 
I deem necessary. It gives you grease. 
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A cleverly arranged shelter tent 
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On a trip, whether canoeing or hiking, 
fish should always be counted on as a part 
of the daily fare. Other necessities are 
coffee or tea—tea is by far the most sim- 
ple, and it is suggested. But if you are 
going to use coffee see to it that you have 
the pulverized coffee, or the prepared 
coffee. All you have t6 do with this is to 
put some in a cup and pour-hot water over 
it and it is ready for use. Along with the 
coffee or the tea, sugar is a practical ne- 
cessity. Dried fruits should not be for- 
gotten. Beans are excellent, and one 
should bring along some powdered soups 
for a change, though this is not absvlutely 
necessary. Discard milk powders and egg 
powders if you can, and drink your coffee 
or tea without 
milk. One of the 
best things ‘that 
I know of that 
one can take 
along on hiking 
or canoeing trips 
is the so-called 
bouillon cubes, 
which usually 
come put up 
twelve to a box. 
One of these 
cubes dissolved 
in water makes 
a very nourish- 
ing dish, equiva- 
lent to so much 
of meat in bulk 
from which the 
precious juices 
have been taken 
out and which, 
in evaporated or 
reduced form, 
composes these 
cubes. In mak- 
ing your soups if 
you will add two 
or three of these 
cubes you will 
find that it is im- 
proved one hun- 
dred per _ cent. 
To this soup may also be added fish or 
meat chopped up to suit your taste. 
Don’t forget the bouillon cubes. They 
are an excellent and very handy ration. 


OW we arrive at the most interest- 
ing part of all—hew much in weight 
of provisions to take along. Re- 

member that it all depends upon how long 
you are going to be out; whether upon a 
canoeing trip or a hiking trip, or whether 
two or four are going to make up the 
party. In the case of the canoeist we can 
leave him out just now because, at least 
partially, his means of transportation are 
simplified, and he may take more as he 
chooses. We will therefore consider the 
man who carries his home and food on his 
back. And, as has been suggested, two 
men make a good team for the purpose. 
Thus fifty pounds of provisions should do 
two men very well on a three week trip; 
that would be twenty-five pounds to the 
man of provisions to carry, but of course 
it must be remembered that fish are to 
form a part of the daily fare, and, in sea- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 550) 
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He Learned to Hit 
"Em at the Gun Club 


Back home he was a trapshooter. At the 
gun club he learned how to hit moving ob- 
jects, ninety times out of a hundred. 
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and teach you how to handle it with skill. 
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For 


Long 
Service 


ERE’S one Duxbak outfit of hunting clothes that is a 
| i general favorite. For years it has been a standard 
outfit because it has every convenience that experi- 
enced sportsmen find desirable; it is built throughout for strength, 
utility and comfort. Dressed in this Duxbak outfit, you can negotiate 
the toughest trail and be comfortably protected from wind and rain. 
. 


Of course, like all Duxbak sportsmen’s clothes, it is made of a special 
heavy Duck and Rain-proofed. 


A Few Special Comfortable ventilated hat or cap. Entire body 
ez of coat and upper half of sleeves, from shoulder 
eatures to cuff, are full lined with Duxbak rain-proofed 


cloth. Collar and adjustable wrist bands are corduroy faced; venti- 
lated gussets under arms provide for free arm movement. Big game 
pockets open at front and rear. Trousers reinforced with Duxbak 
rain-proofed cloth in front from hip to knee and at seat. Cut full 
throughout. Laced leggings, spiral. or canvas puttees can be added to 
complete this outfit. 

Ask your, dealer to show you this outfit, or send for Free 1918 Style 
Book where other Duxhak outfits, also Kampit (not rainproofed), are 
fully illustrated and described. 


Utica-Duxbak Corporation, 10 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


Established 1904—Incorporated 1917 ° 
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CANVAS SHELTERS 
AND CAMPING LORE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 548) 


son, such a thing as game of all sorts and 


variety as it comes. Let me therefore 
point out certain things in weight, that 
must be had. First of all, Flour (self- 
raising)—20 pounds. Coffee—about three 
pounds, or its equivalent in powdered 
form. Sugar—five pounds. Salt pork— 
five pounds. Bacon—six pounds. Beans— 
four pounds. Dried apricots and prunes— 
two pounds. Salt—one-half pound. Pep- 
per—small box.. Add the boxes of bouil- 
lon cubes in Weight to suit. Also about 
five or six large white onions. 

There in the above we have the cream 
of actual necessities boiled down to just 
what we can get along with. There is 
contained in the above nothing that is not 
pure food value, and with care and con- 
sideration it should last out the given time 
without any trouble at all. You can of 
course add to that and subtract from it as 
you see fit. The one big thing to watch 
out for is not to go beyond a certain con- 
suming limit. One can overdo. One must 
eat so much and no more, unless the land 
and water add to his fare. And if fish 
is prepared well it is always a delight to 
partake of. 

Eating in modern days is one of our 
worst and most lamentable crimes. We 
know no moderation, but eat and keep on 
eating, often far and away beyond our 
actual limits and needs. For that reason 
men and women grow hog fat. The simple 
life of the woods sharply brings one back 
to the common basis, and it is good in 
that it teaches us anew the severe lessons 
that we should all have instilled in us. If 
we are abject and hopeless slaves of food 
the woods is no place for one. We go 
there to moderate and recuperate. A week 
or two in the woods, however, on rough, 
practical foods will make one fit and he 
grows strong where, replenishing all the 
time in the cities, one grows weaker and 
weaker and more useless. Test yourself 
therefore on the hiking or canoe trail and 
see how you line up as a virile human. 
It may be hard at first, but gradually the 
great, abnormal food desires die and you 
adjust yourself to facts pure and simple. 

Unless camp life is worked on some- 
what of a scientific plan everything falls 
awry. To gauge things carefully is the 
method. There are some who believe that 
two meals a day are quite sufficient and 
this proves to be the case. With three 
meals a day it has been said that all one 
is occupied in doing is making meals. 
Which meal of three to discard? Certain- 
ly not the morning meal. Be sure tv have 
a suitable breakfast, but discard dinner. 
Breakfast and supper are the two big meals 
of the day. Throughout the rest of the 
day one is tramping or cruising. 


F course upon the canoe trip many 
O things may be added that the hiker 

cannot take along, because added 
weight is a detriment to him. The canoe- 
ist, however, should most assuredly add 
the reflector-baker by all means. Also the 
so-called wire grate which one pins down 
over the fire on which to do his boiling 
and cooking, etc., is a convenience that [ 
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need hardly enlarge upon. And as for the | 
cooking outfit, the hiker does well to re- | 
member that the various things must nest, | 
one within the other, thus to eliminate 
space taking. One starts with the large 
pot, and in this goes another, of a smaller 
size, including his plates and his knife and 
fork and spoons. The salient point there- 
fore to remember is: see that your vari- 
ous cooking utensils, etc., nest one within 
the other to form as small and compact a 
body as possible. Aluminum ware is cred- 
itable for the fact that it is so light and 
yet so strong. Tinware is bad because ‘it 
rusts and is not durable. Plates and cups 
are best in the enamelware sort. The en- 
ameled ware has always proven itself the 
leader in this respect. It is not only dur- 
able but washes off well and with little or 
no trouble. It is appetizingly clean in ap- 
pearance. 

Various parts of the provisions should 
be put up in small waterproofed and mois- 
ture-proof bags. This is especially true of 
the flour which should be well protected. 
If two hikers start a trip, of which this is 
the best system, the provisions should be 
split between two. Each ‘carries half of 
all the things. This proportions it well 
and makes it convenient. Do not throw 
provisions together. Keep each sort sepa- 
rate and well tied up in its sacks. And as 
a caution before you start out on a trip 
it should be. heeded that carelessness 
should never work in. Go about making 
a meal, assembling the foods after you are 
through, etc., with the same care you ex- 
ercise in anything else. 

And right there let me tell you that a 
successful trip depends upon what sort of 
a fellow you have along with you. If he 
is one who will plug right along, accepting 
the gloom and the sunlight all in the same 
genial spirit—he is the right sort of a per- 
son. The bitter and ever-complaining 
grouch has no place on the trail. All he 
does is to spoil it for the next fellow. 
You will do better by far then to go alone. 
A good companion is hard to find, but 
there are hundreds of them everywhere, 
only too glad to hit the trail with you, 
whether by canoe or over wood trail. 

The hardest part of all is to break away 
from the confines of civilization. If one 
but breaks away he will find that what 
seemed impossible is the one best bet in 
the world} 


STARS IN THE SERVICE FLAG 


HUS far, a total of twelve men out | 

of the force of the Evinrude Motor 
Company have joined the colors. Some of 
this number have left the company to en- 
gage in special kinds of work, indirectly 
concerned in the winning of the war and 
are now being employed by concerns man- 
ufacturing guns, trucks, ete. 

Of particular interest to Forest and 
Stream fans will be the information that 
Mr. Osmyn A. Dole, formerly sales man- 
ager, who also had charge of the advertis- 
ing, is now in the Naval’ Reserve with the 
rank of Ensign. He holds the position of 
assistant paymaster. 

Mr. Thomas Cahill, formerly in charge. 
of the Evinrude service department, is 
now in the Ordnance Department of the 
Government, 
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HEINZ BAKED BEANS—Four 
kinds—all oven baked. Good hot 
or cold. The camper’s standby 
everywhere. 

HEINZ PICKLES—Many kinds, 
sweet and sour. Add a zest to the 
meal. 

HEINZ CREAM SOUPS—To- 
mato, pea and celery. A stimulat- 
ing get-away for any camp-fire 
meal. 














All grocers sell them. 
















“NEWTON” 












MADE IN OUR 
OWN FACTORY 
















further shortage of cartridges. 
day. Send stamp for catalog. 


NEWTON ARMS CO. 







Highest Power Rifles in the World 






Heinz Outdoor Rations Picked from the 57 


When you land in camp at dinner time with an appetite you 
can’t forget for a minute, you want food—real, wholesome, 
filling food, and you want it quick. You get it, if you 
thought to take along a supply of 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


Prepared in the careful Heinz way, thoroughly cooked, ready to 
eat, deliciously flavored, good to eat. 


HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER— 
It keeps sweet and fresh. A deli- 
cious spread for your bread. 


HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP— 
Made from choice, ripe tomatoes. 
Gives an appetizing touch to cold 
meat ana fish. 


Heinz Preserves, Prepared Mus- 
tard, Vinegars, Apple Butter, 
Olives, Worcestershire Sauce, 
etc., etc. 


Send for list of the 57 Varieties 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 





WE HAVE PLENTY 


We have installed a complete Cartridge Factory and there will be no 
Capacity 40 rifles and 15,000 cartridges per 


74-84 E. Jewett Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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APPETITE! 


OESN’T take long for old- 
timers of the woods to get 

set for lunch or supper. And 
nowadays, in their simple, satis- 
fying spreads, you will most often 
see the open jar of Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter. 


These old-timers, in carrying 
Beech-Nut, know that the little 
space it occupies in the kit is 
more than compensated by the 
nourishment it yields. For Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter contains three 
times the food value of steak, four 
times that of eggs. 

Then the favor—a blend of best 


Virginia and Spanish peanuts, roasted, 
salted, and crushed to smooth butter. 


For your next trip, get Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. From your dealer or 
outfitter. 


Beecl-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


Beecu-Nut Packiwc COMPAXY 
CANAJOBARIE, N. Y. 


“‘ Foods of Finest Flavor” 










THE “UNITED” CAMP GRID 
The Grid that will not sag or warp 
Electrically welded joinis and reinforced frame. 
Manufactured by 


UNITED STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Dept. M. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
Makers of 











Simplex and Du- 
plex Camp Grids, 
Meat Broilers, Po- 
tato Bakers and 
other CampUtensils 


























N the days “befo’ the war” when rifle 
shooting was merely a sport even 
among military organizations, folks 
were content to gauge a man’s skill in 
pointing the grooved tube by his ability 
to place his shots in or about a certain 
circular black spot at a given distance. 
It was all a matter of deviation from the 
center of the bull’s-eye. Whether the 
direction of the error was up or down, 
right or left, did not make an iota of dif- 
ference, the 
values award- 
ed were always 
the same. Take 
the Army’s A 
Target for in- 
stance: The 
bull’s-eye, 
counting 5§ 
points, is 8 
inches in di- 
ameter, about 
the size of a 
man’s face, but 
the next ring, 
counting 4, 
measures 26 
inches in di- 
ameter, the 3- 
ring 46 inches, 
and outside of 
that:a 4 by 12- 
foot rectangle 
counting 2 
points. This 
target was de- 
veloped at 
Creedmoor in 
the early 70’s 
and I mention 


been in contin- 
uous use since 
that time for shooting at 200 and 300 
yards, having recorded more shots than all 
the other targets put together, also it is 
still a prime favorite on the ranges in the 
present training camps for the National 
Army, where it is largely used for shooting 
at 100 yards. Skill in marksmanship is 
based on confidence and confidence is 
founded on success. This makes it ad- 
visable to start the tyro off under condi- 
tions that are sufficiently easy to permit 
him to make a creditable score and so 
prepare him for more difficult shooting. 
In this respect the A Target is doing 
yeoman service, but it contains one glar- 
ing defect, it utterly ignores the great 
fundamental principle of all battle firing: 
A low shot is a potential hit, a high shot 
is a total loss. 

The soldier who can hit German heads 
as they rise over a trench a hundred 
yards away is just the sort of citizen we 
need on the battle line. He is not an 


RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 


THE NEW HUN TARGET 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 








The Hun Target 

it in detail be- The target, as shown above, is a % reduction—12%4 

cause it has yards—100 yards—25 = 200. 
out in the back yard at these ranges 

Copyright 1918, by the Essex School of Musketry. 






expert rifleman, but he is a good practical 
shot and the time, money and labor ex- 
pended in creating that degree of skill is 
now proving to be a very profitable in- 
vestment. The man who can place his 
shots in an 8-inch bull’s-eye is capable of 
hitting human heads and to that extent 
the A Target is useful, but it does not 
penalize high or lateral misses and so 
fails completely as a training medium. 
A shot 9 inches above or to one side 
of a Hun does 
not disturb 
him in the 
least, yet on 
the A Target 
that sort of a 
miss is reward- 
ed with 4 points, 
while in reality 
it is almost 
valueless. On 
the other hand 
a shot directly 
beneath the 
face of Herr 
Hun will in 
all probability 
“ricochet 
home,” that is, 
rebound from 
the earth and 
spring blithely 
through a set 
of distorted 
German feat- 
ures. While 
the ricochet is 
always more 
or less uncer- 
tain in its con- 
duct, it pos- 
sesses a battle 
value that can- 
not be ignored, 
for when it does strike the amount of exe- 
cution done is simply terrible. Also it is 
the natural tendency of all men to shoot 
high, and this fault can only be corrected 
by constantly and consistently penalizing 
every high shot until the ability to “hold 
low” becomes habitual and instinctive. 





Clip this and try it 


HE first move in the right direction 
was made by clipping 12 inches from 
the top of the Army E Target which 

represents a conventional silhouette of a 
man kneeling. This was named the Head 
Target and gave the general outline that 
was needed, but unfortunately it is used 
merely as a silhouette target where noth- 
ing but hits count, all off-shots being 
unrecorded. In rifle shooting a bull’s-eye 
teaches you nothing, while a 2 may teach 
you a lot, and during instruction prac- 
tice it is more important to carefully sig- 
nal the misses than it is to record the 
hits. In battle practice and firing prob- 
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lems the Head Target in natural colors 
is as near perfection as need be, so why 
not carry the matter to its logical con- 
clusion and make the instruction target 
conform to the same outline. 

So far the shape of the Head Target 
has never been standardized, a few basic 
measurements are given and the contour 
left entirely to the artistic temperament 
of the maker. The first problem was to 
give the Hun a definite shape that could 
be reproduced by more accurate means 
than mere sketching. As soon as this 
was accomplished I took the target, 
minus all graduations, to my old friend 
Doctor Dick. “What does it look like?” 
I inquired, 

“It looks like a black hat, what is it 
for?” 

Thereupon I produced my data and 
geometric chart and explained the idea 
of a Hun rising above a trench. “And 
what I want to now determine,” I con- 
cluded, “is what is the area on this sil- 
houette where a bullet can be relied upon 
to effect a clean kill?” 

This resulted in a long series of ex- 
periments at the Essex School of Mus- 
ketry and finally we established beyond 
all doubt that any bullet striking within 
a 12-inch equilateral triangle would re- 
sult in the complete and permanent ref- 
ormation of at least one of the enemy, 
so we indicated the triangle with a white 
line and gave it the maximum value, 5 
points. A shot outside of this triangle, 
but inside or touching the black, would 
be a wound and received a value of 4. 
Then we put the target back in the trench 
with the black level with the parapet, 
and we did some more firing. 

The next discovery was that shots 
striking not more than 6 inches below the 
Hun “ricocheted home” with monotonous 
regularity, so beneath the black we indi- 
cated an inverted triangle with an altitude 
of 6° inches and added that to the space 
counting 4. A low line shot is valued at 
3, a low lateral miss 2 and a high miss 1, 
being merely a consolation prize for get- 
ting on the target, which upon completion 
disclosed the following measurements : 

A black silhouette of the head and 
shoulders of a Hun rising above a trench 
20 inches across the base, 12 inches high 
and with a skull width of 8 inches. 

A “kill” counting 5, a 12-inch equilat- 
eral triangle placed inside the black as 
shown by the illustration. 

A “wound” counting 4,-any shot in or 
touching the black, but outside of the tri- 
angle, or below the black in the trian- 
gular ricochet zone. 

A low line shot 3 points, 

A low lateral miss 2 points, and 

A high miss 1 point. 

Entire target 24 x 28 inches. 

At a hundred yards this target makes 
an ideal training objective and at 200 
yards it will test the skill of veteran ex- 
perts, and best of all it gives the exact 
battle value of every shot fired. It is 
easy to see, but hard to score against 
and injects added interest in the training 
by appealing to the imagination of the 
shooter—a real man target built for the 
grim purposes of modern war. 

As a matter of economy and con- 
venience we reduced all measurements 
One-half and had the plate made up 
12X14 inches, making 50 (=100) yards 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 569) 
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Nae = SHOTOUNS 
and SHOT’SHELLS 


ET the full benefit of your spare time for shoot- 

ing this Fall with a Remington UMC Pump 

Gun or Autoloading Shotgun and Smokeless “Arrow” 

or “Nitro Club” Wetproof Steel Lined “Speed 
Shells"—made to shoot right. 


There is not a single out-of-date mechanical principle 
or old-fashioned feature in the Remington UMC Shot- 
guns. In selecting one of them, you will be sure of 
getting best value for your monez 


Remington UMC Smokeless “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” Wet- 
proof Steel Lined “Speed Shells” are made completely waterproof 
by a wonderful process invented for them and used only in 


their manufacture. 


You buy the same brand, at the regular price, and get the Wetproof 
improvement besides, without charge. The same shells, having 
highest speed, best pattern and penetration, made still better. 


Damp storage cannot affect them, nor any wet from a rainy day. If they happen to get 
covered with water in a leaky boat — no matter. When they “ought to be soaking wet 
they will be found hard and smooth as usual, will work through the gun ectly 


and shoot right. 
In black powder, buy the old reliable “New Club,” now Wetproof 
at turnover (crimp) and top wad. 
Sold by Shorting Goods Dealers in Your Community 


Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


yy 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION @@ 


METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. Ine. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition mm the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





“NESSMUK” HUNTING KNIFE 
WITH LEATHER SHEATH 


Together with Full Year's Subscription to 


Forest and Stream 
$2.00 


Supply Limited No Extra Charge for Canadian Orders 
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A Country of Fish and Game 
WFO U Ny D L A ay A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 

Kinds of Fish lo. dal sions the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 

and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 

foundland say there is no other, country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 

be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon an to - 

F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
1D NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAN 


TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Sim Accurate, Durable 

Indispensable to every 

lover of outdoor sport, and 

, especially to those who 

X 2 j love WALKING. Instruc- 

E tive because of value in 

s ® ‘A 2] determining distances; a 

me in na a / : necessary adjunct to com- 

an SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 

haunt of © T . It furnishes 

CG ‘tie came. Moose, caribou, deer, 7 the true solution of many 

bear, mountain sheep, mountain a disputed question of how 

goat—thesein abundance and ac- Pam far it is to or from various 

cording to are the rewards points. Best of all 

that attract the hunter, and make & : it is a wonderful 

first-time visitors want tocome again. [Gs health promoter 


because its inter- 
The forests of New Brunswick, the 
backwoods of Quebec, 


ting notations 

Ontario’s |. Y afford real incen- 

the fastnesses e ff ; tive for WALK- 

q ING. Whether you 

walk for health, 

= business or plea-- 

Guides and outfits available at various | = 4 ure — anywhere, 

| Pointed : \ oleic 2° 

/ 'ed- 

i Write to A. O. SEYMOUR, Gonaret a ; ometer tells the 

Tourist Agent, CANADIAN PACIFI es 580 5 84 whole story of just 

RAILWAY, Montreal, — 3 how far you have 

Canada, for full , travelled. 

particulars. FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

One Hundred Mile 

Pedometer, $1.75 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


PEDOMETER COMPANY 
AM EIASEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


falcata lek 
WITH PORK RIND 


Fine for Fall Fishing 


WI N Ss Here’s a wonderful lure, abso- 
ITHACA ich ner and olasoan nace 
WITH HARRY LORENSON tae te” oT Weedleos without being hebleas, says 
eee Last lig 39 fo the hen. of th canter 

CIFIC COAST long run record clase it amet, OY scoerged weed pede and amens 


” , t thu- 
Stat yee eer gpg a ihacle seas. St Seis over the South Bong 


h Be 
345 targets without a miss, also Buck-tail Weedless Spinner Hook With Pork 
vi 49 i i i i of Buck-tail. It’s 
high over all, 1 x 500 at California- at aoa in three colors 


Nevada State shoot. The California- If your dealer doesn’t carry South Bend 


Nevada State championship was won Quality Tackle, we'll supply ou direct t with our 


eo "na Set, This Free Book 
daa geomactoomntTHAcAbooee || Oh ountestieg carnastece 


Double Hammerless Guns, $32.50 up. SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
Single Barrel Trap Guns, $100.00 up. , 


Address Box 25 f 
ITHACA GUN CO., ITHACA, N.Y. | 


D'S: => —He’s G ot ’Em= Animals, | Birds, 
IMITATION PORK BAIT Rabbits and Pets of all Finds. Oatalon 
“Handy” Casting Weight | Periods in ec io Shite robber , listing over 500 kinds with valuable feed- 
Attachable fromeitherend.| with white, red or black heads. , RD, Cihne nie un ee ueeie eek alla iat 
Noo-kishmble. Wan not, come No. 4s, Tor Bait ‘Casting, Ue lished, illustrated, tells how to house, 
se bibe ins! owt | NG ES Ha an uy Sena awe 


Sent Posteats 6 Wecskpt of Price ing the flesh. 25c. Book on Rats ont Min 
" i 25e; Cavies. 25c. BOIRS ; 
$. ARNOLD, Mfgr. °°, Kansas City, Me. Be Sate, Se ee. F 


TROUT FISHING IN 
NOVA SCOTIAN LAKES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 541) 


not inclined to grumble, so we took it easy, 
with a book and plenty of daylight naps 
until it blew over. 

The morning after the storm broke fine 
and clear, and we were off early on the 
back trail across Moose Lake to where we 
had made the short carry at the French- 
man’s Road on the first day out. Our des- 
tination this time was Hemlock Falls on 
the Moose Lake stream. This proved to 
me the most interesting trip, as the river 
ran for miles through dense hemlock for- 
ests and mysterious dark swamps. The 
Hemlock Falls comprise several miles of 
tumbling water with great shady pools, and 
short stretches of still water. There are 
many carries to be made, which, though 
short, are very rough. Unlike our late 
fishing grounds, these falls are not so much 
of a terra incognita, having been well known 
to a few anglers for many years, but as 
getting to and from them is no easy job, 
they are not over-fished; in fact, it is very 
improbable your meeting another party on 
them. From a fishing point of view they 
are simply great; the fish are darge and 
lusty, and the surroundings are ideal. 

We worked our way far down till we 
almost got to the main Clyde, but happen- 
ing on a fine stream that entered from the 
left bank, we concluded we would explore. 
This we did, and after many miles of ardu- 
ous canoeing through dark and dismal 
swamps and woods, along smooth lengths 
of still water, carrying over rugged rapids, 
we were rewarded by finding ourselves back 
to Beaver Falls, at the foot of our home, 
“Lake Malcolm.” And it had been a glori- 
ous trip, and though I have not said much 
about them, there had been trout! and 
trout! and trout! 


E spent the next day. in reorganizing 
our duffle and preparing for our 
last and still further exploring stunt 

away to the Eastward. We started next 
morning early, and after paddling to the 
foot of ‘the lake, carried over a low lying 
hill on the Eastern side to a great shallow 
lake, known as “Stony Lake.” I don’t be- 
lieve there ever was a trout in its shallow 
waters, but only rocks, and you find them 
everywhere with the bottom of your canoe. 
After cruising along the east shore of thi 
lake for more than an hour, hunting for 2 
trail that Bob had reported as having car- 
ried over in the previous year, we at last 
sighted a small stone perched on the top of 
a large boulder (the usual sign). Ned 
landed at once, and soon returned, report- 
ing that this was the “trail” (?). After 
loading up, Bert going ahead with the 
canoe, we soon got through the high tan- 
gled bog myrtle on to one of my moors, 
where the trail was marked at intervals 
with little cairns of loose stones. After 
tramping for several miles (it seemed fifty 
tc me) over open moor lands, down deep 
gullies to great myrtle bogs, across little 
sluggish streams, all of which country was 
simply paved with “signs” of big game, we 
reached the foot of a high, closely wooded 
hill. Here we rested long and gratefully 
before we tackled this last proposition, for 
the going for the past hour or more had 
been no soft snap. Rested, we struck out 
again, and on reaching the top of the ridge, 
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found a Frenchman’s road, the same I be- 
lieve we had carried over a week ago, and 
following this:to the left, landed at a fine 
stream away up in the hills. This Ned had 
named “The Touraine” for the obvious 
reason that (maybe) our troubles were 
over. Tea and cold lunch, a long rest and 
smoke, conditioned us for further adven- 
ture, so we put the canoe in on a piece of 
still water, and fished up stream with fair 
fuck. Finally, we came to a barrier of 
rock that halted us, and on investigation, 
finding the prospect higher up was not very 
promising, we “about ship,” and started 
down stream. The only point of in- 
terest was that we got lost for a while on 
the way back by following what we took 
to be the edge of the river swamp, while it 
turned out to be a branch running at nearly 
right angles to it, which landed us away up 
in a labyrinth of little hills. Bert climbed 
a fairly high hill and finally located our 
tents in the distance. 

Ned had affirmed his conviction that a 
shorter way home was possible, so he 
slipped. off across country, and by climbing 
a dead tree at the top of the ridge, found 
he was right. Next morning we struck 
camp, and after a carry of about three 
miles, reached the lower end of Rocky 
Lake, across which we soon paddled, and 
after one short carry more, we were back 
on Lake Malcolm, and practically at the 
end of our trip. 


THINK anyone familiar with woods will 
concede it a highly successful outing; 
and though some of it may seem rather 

rough when reading of it at your cosy fire- 
side, yet it did not seem so to us on the 
ground, with the “Unknown” always ahead, 

This has been a rather long story, but I 
trust it may interest some of the “Brother- 
hood” who have had their outing spoiled 
by finding some fellow splashing ahead of 
him at every turn of his pet stream. 

For lack of publicity, few know of this 
wonderful fishing proposition, so I sincerely 
hope that my crude story of our trip may 
interest others of the “Brotherhood” to 
make closer acquaintance with it, and enjoy 
it as I have. Ned is a king amongst 
guides, and Bert is an able second, and one 
would not ask for better companions on 
such a trip. Strong, kindly fellows both, 
never seeming to tire, and always anxious 
that one should have a “Good time.” 


AMERICAN CANOE 
ASSOCIATION MEET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 528) 


excepted. There is no place in the country 
where a canoeist can have a better time, 
more congenial camp mates, or finer canoe- 
ing waters than at the A. C. A. camp at 
Sugar Island. The meet this year opens at 
noon, August gth, closes at noon, August 
23rd. 

If this interests you as a canoeist, and you 
do not know anyone who is already a mem- 
ber of the A. C. A., write to Forest and 
Stream or to Secretary C. C. Brown, 208 
McAllister Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y., for an 
application blank. When you receive it, fill 
it out, giving one or two character refer- 
ences, send it with $2 (one dollar for initi- 
ation fee, and‘one dollar for year’s dues) to 
Samuel B. Burnham, Box 23, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


T AND STREAM 


(NPORTED HOSIERY COMFORTABLE 


Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear If You Wear a 
IN ATTRACTIVE — FOR . 


It will not pinch, * 
pull or strain, 
because it is 
made as nature intended 
this support to be It 
has no leg straps to 
chafe you, no front band on sack to press 
and irritate, no metal slides to scratch. 
Each outfit has two sacks, one of which 
you clip on the supporting straps while the 
other is being cleansed. (You can wash 
the S. S. S. sack as quickly as your hands.) 
This means a clean Suspensory every day. 
All sizes. Mailed in plain package on 
receipt of price. Goods guaranteed. 
Send stamp for booklet. 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 PARK PLACE, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


No. 1 Finest Beseeh weet Sone! in Phang 
le 2 ° 
Green, Khaki, | hite with colored a 50 Flannel Shirts, Sweaters, Rubber Boots, 


& large assortment of fancy pati. s, a pai Ponchos, Blankets, Tents, Cots, Mess 
oe Soptch Weal Golf Stock- Kits, Canteens and many other articles 


N 1 piano Finest 
oO. ings, in Green, Gray, Brown and for your comfort and convenience listed 
Heather, either = or fancy turnover tops, in our catalogue ‘‘C.” Send 4 cents 


with or without feet (with instep strap), 3. 50 postage. 
eeeee UNIFORMS—OFFICERS’ and MEN 


Women's Finest Scotch Wool Stockings, Service, Home Gu . 
0. 20 * White, White with colored clocks, Army and Navy ee —— 


Green, White ribbed 
Cotton with colored clocks, a pair... S-OO accoutrements of every description. 


a a a Write for Prices—Money-Back Guarantee 


ad ieckeroee ht A 


Stewart S Sales Co. Ummm es 
425 nary 38th St.) N.Y. ‘cecheabebiaieenstoaaeenaiteh 


CATCH BIG FISH! 


Send 75¢ today for 
(BIO AC on | Rush Tango 
Carter-Built Reels | Minnow 


Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods | “Regular” 
e Crab and Other Minnows Junior, 


Direct at Factory Prices 
This $2.00 KNIFE 98c Postpaid 

Hand Forged Razor Steel Blades 
Handy shaped blade makes this 


knife best for harics, sports- 
men and farmers: light 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 601 A. St., Toledo, Ohio 





FOREST 


THINK! THINK! 


When you play—your time is worth just as 
much to you as you can sell it for when you 


Oriental Wiggler $1.00. All red, all 
white or red & white % or % oz. 


Our Pork Rind Strips ars 
necessary to the successful 
operation of these lures. 


Little Egypt Wiggler 75c. 
Weight %% oz. 


work.—That being true, can you afford to frit- 
ter it away, splashing around with a lot of 
puzzle-witted baits, when you can get the 


Al. Foss 
Pork Rind 
Minnows 


Weedless, Sportsmanlike, and the greatest fish getters on 


earth. 
Manufactured by 


AL. FOSS, 


Eastern Brook Trout For Sale 


1726 to 1733 Columbus Road, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Skidder 75c.—Weight 1% oz. 


Remarkably Fine Natura] Hatched Brook Trout 
SEVEN TO NINE INCHES 


EASTPORT, L. I. TROUT HATCHERY 


EASTPORT, L. I. 


Russell's Famous 


N ever- Leak”. 


? BUILT to stand the 
gaff of heavy ser- 
vice without tiring the feet. 
é Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and *vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
Sy hikers and all outdoor men 
ey who know real boots 


when they see 
a them. You'll 


a Me. swear by 


= ee ee ee es 


for Catal 
Fy aah 


FRUSSELL'S“Never-Leak” 

Boots are built for business ae ey 
and guaranteed to give complete satis- 
faction—they make good, or back comes 
your money. In any height. Soles hob- € 
nailed or smooth. Madeto your measure. g 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wisconsin “Fs” 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

F or afield with gun or rod. 


eee 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
ears. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
Oc. and 25c, Send us the name 
of a uve one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece<saries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3% ounces postpaid 
for 25 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


From Patterns and_— BUILD — STEEL BOAT 


printed instructions. 
Save 3-8 cost. Work+ 


easy. Materials fur- 9" 

nished. Also finish QE Ser 
coats. 

f Send for Catalogue and prices 


H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., Gil Perry St.. 
Albion, Mich. 
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” What a Joy It.is 


to be out on the waterina 
staunch, speedy Old Town, the 
master canoe! Sunshine, stimu- 
lating air and invigorating ex- 
ercise. What Doctor can write 
a better HEALTH prescription? 


Old Town Canoes are graceful, buoy- 
ant and beautifully balanced. ea 
flash they respond to each stroke. Let 
an Old Town carry you far and near, for 
an all day paddle or a short run to a 
near-by cove anda hearty picnic lunch. 
Write today for a catalog which also 
illustrates the ‘‘Sponson Model,” the 
safest canoe ia the world. 


MOLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
798 Fourth St. Old Town, Maine 


A REAL DUCK CALL 


$1.00 oe go Dealer, or by mail 
from us if he cannot supply you. 


N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 
erfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
omas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 
booklet. 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 


INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 


AND STREAM 


for the same money Slee. 
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STILL-FISHING FOR 
WALL-EYED PIKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 533) 


pike it is a different matter, then a wire 
or gimp leader is necessary, for the fish 
has not much opportunity to see the leader, 
it is moving through the water all the time, 
consequently it can be thick and strong, 
but when you are anchored and the leader 
is perfectly still, stretched down in the 
water, the more-invisible it is the better. 
Having tried all three—wire, gimp and gut. 
I prefer the gut, because I have caught 
more fish when using it. 

Neither have I found that pike bite the 
gut through; when anything like this hap- 
pens, it is due as much to the fisherman 
as to the fish. Of course, if one attempts 
to pull the fish in by main force, many 
things may happen. It is well to remember 
that a five-pound fish cannot be yanked 
into a boat as though it were a minnow. 
When the gut is cut it is generally because 
it has been see-sawed across the jaw of 
the fish in pulling him in, not that the fish 
has bitten it through. When a fish is 
hooked, he keeps his mouth open all the 
time trying to get rid of the bait; the sev- 
ered snell is due to the way in which the 
fish is handled. In trolling, a gut leader 
or any other kind of leader can be bitten 
off as clean as though it were cut with a 
razor, but under these circumstances the 
pike strikes savagely at the bait; he has 
to catch it becauge it is moving away all 
the time. In “still” fishing the bait is at 
rest, and the pike can take it leisurely, as 
a matter of fact that is how he does take 
it. You will see the float’ bobbing up and 
down violently several times before it 
finally disappears. 


IKE are very shy fish, and the farther 

the boat can be kept away from the 

bait the better. Anything that ren- 
ders the connection between the bait and 
the line indistinct is an advantage. In 
trying this method of fishing, one finds it 
worth while to have the line greased; this 
will make the line stay on the top of the 
water, between the float and the rod, other- 
wise it will sink to the bottom and may 
get fouled amongst the stones. The best 
line grease I know is a tube of lanoline, 
which may be bought at any drug store. 
The “best English deer fat” is mostly good 
American mutton fat, and this is whet 
lanoline is chiefly made of. I have used 
this for many years, and find it keeps the 
line soft without injuring the enamel. 

In describing this method of pike fish- 
ing, I have written almost entirely from 
the standpoint of fishing in a lake, but it 
can be followed with even greater advan- 
tage in a river. First get the approximate 
depth of the hole in which you intend to 
fish, then tie the string on the line ac- 
cordingly; anchor your boat near the head 
of the hole, then putting the float and bait 
into the water, let both go down slowly 
with the current. Of course, you must 
pay out line all the time, so that there will 
be no drag on the float; this is as fatal as 
“drag” in dry fly fishing. The advantage 
of this method will be apparent to all who 
have spent much time pike fishing in 2 
stream. The first thing the pike sees is 
your bait, not the boat as in trolling. It is 
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the boat being rowed up and down the river 
that scares the big fellow. He has watched 
your. boat pass, perhaps for several sea- 
sons. and he knows from experience it 


nreans danger, consequently he follows the | 


advice given in the early stages of the war | 
But | 


about “keeping one’s mouth shut.” 
let a good big frog or a lively kicking min- 
now go past his front door, without any 
boat appearing in the neighborhood, and 
he will soon make things interesting. If 
the pike is not at home, you will most 
likely get that old bass by this trick, that 
you have been after for some years; he 
too, knows the danger of your boat, and 
has gone into his concrete dugout as soon 
as ever he has seen it. However, let the 
bait float down naturally with the current, 
without any signs of the enemy, and see 
what will happen. 


YOUR FRIEND 
THE FROG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 535) 


hinged top makes it convenient to open 
and clean. In the top a hole about the 
size an ordinary bait frog needs for in- 
gress or egress should be made and over 
this a sliding cover should be fixed. A 
handle makes the box comfortable to carry 
and does away with the necessity for lug- 
ging it under your arm, where the frogs 
are kept jouncing about from the move- 
ment of your body and often overheat if 
you carry them so a long distance. 

The brass wire cloth is used for screens 
at the ends of the box because if you have 
to keep the frogs several days and nights, 
as is often the case, mosquitoes will swarm 
onto them through ordinary coarse wire 
or thread netting. The merry, leaping bait 
that you depended on will lose vitality rap- 
idly if left to the mercy of these pests, 
cooped up in their little prison from which 
they can not escape persecution, as they 
can at night when at liberty by burying 
themselves in the ooze or hiding under 
bark, boards, stones or in the water’s edge. 


HEN you arrive where the frogs 
are, do not try to catch all the frogs 
at once. In other words, start after 

one frog and get him, forgetting all the 
others. If you do not, you will chase now 
one, now another, and end up by scaring 
all the frogs in a given place into hiding 
and get only a few—perhaps none. 

Keep the box in your left hand, holding 
it by the handle. With the net held ready 
advance slowly along the margin of the 
water, about two or three feet from. its 
edge. When you see a frog, push the net 
forward slowly and clap it down about its 
width AHEAD of where your eyes tell you 
the frog is. He will leap forward nine 
times out of ten, when he sees the net 
coming and by “holding ahead,” you bag 
him, as a grouse hunter does his bird. 
The frog once under the net, hold him 
firmly, set down the box, work your hands 

p the net handle carefully until you are 
over the net and then, having seen the 
victim, put your hand on him without rais- 
ing the net and then reach under with the 
other hand and take. him carefully out, 
back to the box and pop him in the hole 
and then push the little slide cover. To 
take frogs out, push back the slide and 
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HERE’S A TREAT FOR ANGLERS | 


NESSMUK FISHING EQUIPMENT 

We have obtained the exclusive right to market the Fishing Tackle 
recommended by “NESSMUK” in his book on “WOODCRAFT”’— 
new edition now ready $1.00 a copy. We yive herewith a description 
of articles now available. Anglers will find all goods under the 
“NESSMUK” Trade Mark are the very best obtainable at the prices 
and are particularly effective and useful for the different purposes 
TRADE MARK—REGISTERED for which they are made. 


| 
| 
} 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 
| 
| 
| 
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Semi- bendmode of Selected Imported Bamboo. Each Rod has an extra tip and is put up in a cloth covered wood 





form and bag. Rods are wound by hand and finished with several coats of Special Rod Varnish. Made in four patterns. 
No. N. T. L. Light FPly—length, 8% ft.; weight, about 4% oz.—For Trout Brook Angling. 

No. N. T. H. Heavy Fly—length, 9% ft.; weight, about 5% oz.—For Trout. Lake and for Black Bass. 

No. N. B. Bait Rod—length, 7% ft.; weight, about 7% oz.—For Trolling and Stillfishing. 





No. N. B. C. Bait Caster—'‘ength, 5% ft.; about 5% Stig nat butt, long tip with Agate lst Guide and Tips. 
ach. 
BUCKTAIL SPINNERS—For All Game Fish 
Made of Untrimmed Bucktail Hair, superior to any other material for the making of lures of this type. Finished at 
the top with a little gold plated metal Spinner which adds considerably to the attractiveness of the Bait. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS TO ORDER. 


Bass—on. Sizes 1/0 O’Shaughnessy Hooks, each..... 50e. 
Trout—on Size 6 O’Shausghnessy Hooks, each....... 40e. 







MADE IN THREE STYLES, TWO SIZES. 
Brown—Hair Wings with Red Silk Body. 
Grayish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body. 
Blackish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body. 







FROG GANG 
aon of Highest Quality Imported Hand Filed Ilollow Point Sproat Hooks, and Lest Double Imported Selected 
ut, 
ae Hook, Size 1/0; ceeess Hook, Size 1, placed 1 inch above the lower one and at right angle to same} top ° 
(OOK, B@ SMall lip HOOK... .....ccccsccevensereccnesseececcecsneneseeeeeeeseesteeeesereseesenesereeneeee each 302 






WILLIAM | MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York City | 
Tarpon, Channel Bass and Kingfish | 


Are at liome in the St. Lucie Tide Water 
and Adjacent Ocean near the Celebrated 
Coventry Hotel of Stuart, Florida, for 





















years the Every-Winter-Home of many 
northern salt-water fishermen-sportsmen. 
completely fur- 







This Coventry Hotel, 
nished, is for rent, for one or more years. 
Term to begin October Ist, 1918. 

A Home Resort fur those who match 
their skill with The Silver King, The 
Black Sea Bass, The Channel Bass, The 
Sea Trout, The Albicore and The King- 
fish, 

For terms of lease, 
owner’s agent. 


W. F. RIGHTMIRE, 
Stuart, Florida. 
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BURT EXPOSURE METER 


An all eager py vod pocketpiece about 


Saees Good Pictures 













quickly--with little effort. Burt Focal- 
plane meter for Graflex and Graphic 
cameras. At your dealers or write 















10 S. La Salle ar CHICAGO, ILL. 

























“The Baby” 92s Aen Revolver 
‘ sine estes oe Messures But 4% 
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JONNSON SMITH & CO., Devt. 718¢54 W. Lake St., chiene> 
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AND STREAM 


VANITY FAIR 


The most successful of all the new magazines 


DON’T BE A SOCIAL BACK NUMBER— 
If you are out of step with the whirling progress 
of our time; if you are removed from its magnetic 


influences ; 
coming an old fogey, 
bachelor, 
vivre 


or an old bore; 
is dying at the roots—then you must read 


‘if, despite your youth, you are be- 
or an old maid, 


an old 
if your joie de 


Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be nimble-witted 


and agile-minded again—the life of the 


—the 


party: 
little ray of sunshine in the gloom of the grill- 


Toom. 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you 
te ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 


Don’t settle down comfortably in the ooze. 


The world 


is moving, moving on all eight cylinders—-some folks 
are even moving on twelve—and you might just as 


well move along with them. 


Don’t stall yourself on 


life’s highroad andi be satisfied to take everybody 
else’s dust. Hop up and take a little joy ride on the 
red and yellow band-wagon—vVanity Fair’s band 


wagon. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


PERSONALITIES: Portraits 
and revelations of the best 
known figures, over there and 
over here, not to mention the 
writers, wits and workers who 
are giving of their best to 
win the war. 

ESSAYS. AND ARTICLES: 
Graphic treatment of the 
more unconventional sides of 
modern life, by enlivening 
and enlivened essayists, crit- 
ics and authors. 

THE ARTS: Criticisms and 
illustrations of the latest and 
most discussed happenings in 
painting, literature, sculpture 
and architecture. 

HUMOR AND SKETCHES: 
The sunniest spots in the 
bright side of the war; sol- 
diers, near-soldiers, officers. 
and near-officers; workers and 
near-workers as seen by 
daring artists and writers. 


If you want to be in the 
soctal and artistic swim, 
tear off the coupon in 
the lower left hand 
corner of this page— 
and mail it, 


SPORTS: The war has af 
fected in many notable ways 
the building of automobiles, 
airships, motorboats. Its ef- 
fects upon them are treated 
in the pages of Vanity Fair. 
THE STAGE: A panorama of 
New York’s theatre; reviews 
of the most dauntless com- 
edies, the most stimulating 
plays, the tensest dramas. 
FASHIONS: The last word 
on the — clothes for men 
and wome! 
WORLD "AFFAIRS: Accu- 
rate, informative and inspir- 
iting articles dealing with 
American polities and po- 
licies in the great war. 
“ner TOPICS: The heart 
of metropolitan life is mir- 


dancers; its shops ; the growth 
of its women’s work; dogs; 
moving pictures, 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 
You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of paying 
$2.00 for a theatre ticket, or for a new book, but for only 
$1.00 you can secure five months of Vanity Fair—six if you 
mail the coupon now—and with it more entertainment ~_ 
you can derive from dozens of sex plays or a shelf full of 


problem novels. 


S\ 
aa 


Step where you are! 
Tear off that coupon! 


aba a 


if you want your brain 
kept powdered and well 


groomed for six months, . 


just tear off, fill in and 
mail the little coupon 
below. 


Ws Promise You, Solemnly 
that Vanity Fair is 
not just one more mag- 
azine, or even a new 
magazine of an old 
kind—but an ALTO- 
GETHER NEW KIND 
OF MAGAZINE. It’s 
an entertaining. Maga- 
zine for Moderns. 

We are not going to 
print any pretty girls’ 
heads on its covers. 
We are going to spare 
you tne agony of sex 
discussions. We shall 
publish no dreary 
aerial stories. No ai 
aries of travel. No 
gloom. No problem 
stories. No articles 
on Belgium, or irriga- 
tion, or railroad rates, 
or food conservation, 
or any other statis- 
tical subject. 


Conde Nast Publisher |. 


Frank Crowninshield 
Editor 
Three Dollars a Year 


Illustrations to emt NR by Vanity Fair 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL || J KANNOFSKY —... 


Oo 


one manufacturer of artificial eyes ~~ roped ani- 


504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and manufacturing 
All kinds of hea . an 


Song for prices. 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET 


wa ull 


NEW YORK 


» Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
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put one hand over the slide-hole, the fin- 
gers slightly spread, so light will come 
through. When a frog comes through, 
close on him and shut the slide. 

The box should have in it, before a frog 
is caught, some soft water weeds, takin 
care that none with saw edges are used 
These, well dampened, will give the frog; 
comfort. If the frogs are kept some time, 
the box should be placed at night with onc 


‘end of it in the water, the other out, so 


the frogs can get fresh water to enable 
them to cast their skins. Frogs some- 
times die when it comes time for them to 
cast their skins if their skins are dried so 
shedding is impossible. In such an event 
the old skin acts as a hard wrapping about 
the new skin underneath and the frog pe: - 
ishes, as a man would if overlaid with 
gold leaf. Frogs that have been forgotten 
by a careless fisherman for two or three 
hot days and nights and left in a camp on 
a shelf or in a boat, exposed to the sun, 
will be found dead, their skins dry as 
parchment. Others, left in like manner, 
will be well and strong. Those that die in 
such cases are those that needed to cast 
their skins and could not, owing to their 
being dried out. 

In hunting bait frogs it should be re- 
membered that quick, -erratic motions, 
plunges here and there, yelling, slapping 
wildly with the net, will avail little or 
nothing. Slow, careful work will tell. I 
often have picked up a dozen frogs in an 
area of 25 feet square and a hundred out 
of one small dried up pond bed, while an- 
other man, equipped as I was, failed to 
get over a half dozen frogs in a whole 
afternoon and worked so hard at it that 
he was fit for nothing but bed after his 
wild exercise (?) of the hunt. 


OW, a closing word about the frog 
on the hook:—Why put the hook 
into the frog at all? Tie a bit of 

strong thread about the frog’s “waist,” 
and then tie the hook to that thread, pass- 
ing the thread around the hook above the 
barb. Hooks with large barbs will tie on 
safely so. Then the frog is not hurt and 
remains strong and vigorous on the hook 
until taken off or taken by a fish. Or if 
you can get some very small and tough 
rubber bands they may serve as a “corset” 
for your frog and they are so cheap that 
the cost of one is nothing compared with 
the satisfaction of saving your bait from 
unnecessary pain and loss. A little expe- 
rience will show one how to tie frogs on 
as stated. A cork may be used when one 
uses frogs as bait, and its use will take 
the weight of all of the line off the frog, 
except that from the cork to the hook. 

Often in catching frogs in the margins 
one will turn over a big stone or a log, 
in searching for frogs or from mere curi- 
osity, and find under it a crab (crayfish) 
or a helgramite. Never put one of them 
in your frog box. A single crab or /iel- 
gramite in with frogs will nip and either 
kill or maim every one of half a hundred 
bait in a single day. 

Some of the things I have said inay 
seem “finicky” to some, but every hint 
given herein is based on experience, and 
experience has taught me that the well 
cared for, well presented, well handled bait 
gets the fish, while bait carelessly kept. half 
killed in the catching, mishandled, ca‘ches 
fish seldom, if ever. 
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FISH FOR UNCLE SAM ANGLING CONTEST 


FOREST AND STREAM’S APPEAL TO ITS THOUSANDS OF READERS}TO CONTRIBUTE THEIR 


HOUSANDS of 
T anglers are today 

wearing this For- 
EST AND STREAM Fish 
for Uncle Sam button. 
Have you got yours? 
If not, send for it at 
once and take part in 
this big national food conservation cam- 
paign to catch and eat more fish and save 
the products of the land. By. participating 
you may capture $25.00 in cash and a 
FoREST AND STREAM medal. 

For the purpose of broadening the in- 
terest in angling for Black Bass, and de- 
veloping the most scientific skillful meth- 
ods for his capture by artificial lures, 
FoREST AND STREAM will give a Forest AND 
STREAM medal and $25.00 in cash for the 
largest (in weight, length and girth) small 
mouth black bass caught north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

For the largest (in weight, length and 
girth) small mouth black bass caught south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, a Forest 
AND STREAM medal together with $25.00 
will also be given. 

For the largest (in weight, length and 
girth) large mouth black bass caught 
north of the Mason and Dixon line, a 
FoREST AND STREAM medal and $25.00 in 
cash; also a Forest AND STREAM medal and 
$25.00 in cash for the largest (in weight, 
length and girth) large mouth black bass 
caught south of the Mason and Dixon line. 


Tue Conpitions GovERNING THIS CoNTEST 
Are AS Fotiows: 

First—The Contest is open to everyone; 
men, women, or children. 

Second—Black Bass caught anywhere 
with any rod, reel and artificial bait are 
eligible for entry in the contest. 

Third—Contestants must use the blank 
printed at the bottom of this page or an 
exact copy. This must be attested to by 
two witnesses sworn to before a Notary 
Public and his seal affixed. 

Fourth—All fish must be weighed on 
tested scales and measurements taken from 
lower jaw to tip of tail. 

Fifth—The weight, length and girth; 
date caught and manufacturer's name of 
rod, reel and lure used in taking the fish, 
must be specified. All entries properly at- 
tested to must be mailed to the Fish Con- 
test Editor, Forest AND STREAM, 9 East 
40th Street, New York City, on or before 
Vovember 1, 1918. 

Sixth—Fish caught from state or pri- 
vate hatcheries not allowed in this contest. 

Seventh—In the event of there being 
two or more black bass, each properly en- 
‘ered in this contest, that weigh exactly 
the same in pounds, ounces and fractions, 
and measure the same im girth and length, 
ond these black bass prove to be larger 
nd weigh more than any other black bass 
_ntered in their particular class, each con- 
‘estant entering one of said fish will be 
cwarded a prize of $25.00 and a Forest 
‘ND STREAM medal. 





ANGLING KNOWLEDGE AS A WAR-WINNING MEASURE HAS MET WITH POPULAR APPROVAL 


FROM AN ENTHUSIAST 
Dear Forest and Stream: 
When you said, “Fish for Uncle Sam,” 
I said, I'll do it. 
Here’s the record for a week: 
July 13—5 fish. Total weight..... 6 Ibs. 
(biggest fish 3 Ibs.) 
15—12 fish: Total weight....14 
(2 largest 3-Ibs. 3% 
Oz. ea.) 
“ 17—5 fish (Sheepshead)..... I2 e 
“ 19—8 fish (Sheepshead)..... 8% “ 


“ 





30 Sheepshead ........... 40% Ibs. 

Now a question: Why do the sportsmen 
and books make practically no mention of 
Sheepshead ? 

They are a beautiful fish; the meat is 
firm and white and delicious—equal, to my 
thinking, to Lake Superior white fish and 
I found them gamey. They put up a good 
fight—though of course not as long a con- 
test as the black bass. 

Yet last fall I caught some bass in the 
Wapsie north of here that fought very 
little and day before yesterday I caught 
a small sheepshead who fought like a little 
tiger, and until I got him up into sight I 
thought I had a 5 or 6 Ib. fish. 

Can you tell me why these things are 
so? Here is a fish that I never heard any- 
thing much about and in the swift. water 
of the Mississippi River he turns out to 
be a thing of joy and a food fit for the 
gods. I cannot understand it. Hereafter 
I fish for sheepshead. 

I never expect to have more fun in fish- 
ing than I have had in the last week. 

This coming week I hope to increase 
that forty pounds to fifty. I want ail my 
neighbors to have a taste. 

One declared, after having a fish dinner, 
“It was the finest fish I ever tasted.” 

Can you enlighten me on the subject of 
sheepshead ? 

Yours for Uncle Sam’s fishing contest, 

W. N. Rounpy, Davenport, Iowa. 

The October issue of Forest and Stream 

will contain an article on the sheepshead 


by Leonard Hulit, the well-known author- 
ity on surf-fishing, whose articles on salt 
water fishes have attracted attention both 
in this country and England. [Eprtors.] 


ONE FOR FRIEND WIFE 
Fish Contest Editor, Forest and Stream: 
Complying with the back cover leaf on 
your June issue I have taken 25 Ibs. of 
black bass in true sportsmanlike manner 
from Lake Andes, So. Dak., and would 
like very much ‘to receive a pair of lapel 
buttons, the second one being for friend 
wife. Together we took. 55 Ibs. in two 
evenings, the largest being a 4 Ib. black bass. 
Thanking you in advance for the same, 
we are, Yours truly, 
E. A. Lynn, Armour, S. D. 


CANADA COMMENDS 
Fish Contest Editor, Forest and Stream: 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity 
of putting before your readers the attitude 
of the Canada Food Board in regard to 
the way in which campers and other ama- 
teur fishermen may add to the food supply: 
by catching fish; by substituting. such fish 
for wheat and meat which are needed 
overseas, and by preserving their surplus 
catch for future use. 

This is a time when every ounce of food 
that can be produced is needed. Fish is 
our best and cheapest substitute for meat. 
Every pound that is caught by labour that 
would not otherwise be employed in food 
production is gain and a net addition to 
our food supply. 

Our’ campers and other amateur fisher- 
men can help this year in the production 
and conservation campaigns if they will 
realize that they have a real opportunity to 
serve their country by catching and pre- 
serving fish. 

Yours faithfully, 
CANADIAN Foop Boarp, 
Per Roy WEAvER, 
Chief of the Educational Division. 





AFFIDAVIT 

I hereby swear to statement signed by me before two witnesses and a notary 
public. 
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Central Park West— 
74th and 75th 
Streets 


werlooking Central Park’s most pictur- 
esque lake 


Especially attractive during the Spring 
and Summer months. Appeals to 
fathers, mothers and children. 


Rooms and bath — $2.50 upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath — $4.00 per day and upwards. 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES. 
Please “Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management — Edmund M. Brennan. 


CHUCK A BUG ‘<. LEAPING SALMON 


REALIZE THE REAL JOY OF FISHING 


Trolling in the Lake and fly fishing in the 
Stream. The best fishing in the State. 
Then send your family for the summer 
vacation. Comforts of private log-camps 
with bath and open fireplaces. 
for Auto Tourists. 
Write for terms. 


BALL’S CAMPS, Grand Lake Stream, Me. 


Ideal stop 
Engage camps early. 





CAMP WILDMERE mare woops 


bago Lake region. Unexcelled equipment. Campers 
og of either tents or bungalows. Motor, boats, 
motor car, fine buildings. - Cooks who ‘‘know how.” Trips 
to Mount Washington and Poland Spring. Our* best rec- 
ommendations are Wildmere boys and their parents. Our 
aim: To enrich and strengthen the life of each boy. Book- 
let showing real camp life sent on request. 

“Ask our old boys.” 
IRVING S. WOODMAN 

Box 79, Times Plaza Station, Brooklya, N. Y. 


CAMP KOHUT 
“OXFORD, MAINE 


offers an exceptional program of work and play. 
Counsellors noted college men. Doctors and nurses 
in constant attendance. Enrollments limited to one 
hundred. Twelfth season, opens July 1st. Dr. G. 
A. Kohut, Director, 302 West 87th St., New York, 
i. ee 








CAMP FOR SALE 


For Sale—Camp on Schoodic Lake, Maine. 
5 log and 3 frame buildings. _ : 
Complete equipment for 40, including motor and 
sail boats. 
Owner will take $2000, less than he has spent on 
the property. 
F. H. DODGE 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


In the Adirondacks, on Cranberry Lake, magnificent 
scenery, boating, bathing, fishing, mountain climbing. 
Large airy rooms with comfortable beds; pleasant sitting 
rooms, large open fireplaces; pure water, excellent table. 
Daily mail. Steamboat meets all trains. Terms reasonable. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 





aa 
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Accept this book with our compliments 


Contains road map and 
all points of interest of 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls 
and surrounding coun- 
try. 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St. at Delaware Ave 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo’s ideal 
hotel for tourists. 
Convenient to 
business districts 
and Niagara Falls 
Boulevard. 
European plan. 
Fireproof, modern. 
250 outside rooms 
$1.50 up. Unex- 
celled cuisine. 

C. A. MINER 


Managing Director 
























DOUGLAS INN 23 races 
Douglas Hill, Maine 


1000 ft. elevation, overlooks Sebago Lake and White 
Mountains. Modern improvements; rooms large and airy; 
board unsurpassed; dairy products, poultry and vegetables 
from our own farm. Besides the Inn, there are several 
cottages containing large, pleasant rooms with open fire- 
places. An ideal place for all who appreciate wonderful 
scenery and beautiful drives. 


E. S. DOUGLAS, Douglas Hill, Maine 


RIVERSIDE HOUSE 
GREEN HARBOR, MASS. 
OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. 


Good fishing, hoating, sailing & hunting in the 
Vall—finest beach in New England for bathing. 
40 miles from Boston on best Auto Roads. 


W. H,. MAHONEY, Prop. 





F GOOD FISHING, GOOD HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, PURE AND 
Health-giving Air with good accommodations at reason- 
able prices are the attractions that call the sportsman and 
his family away from their daily cares, then the merits ‘of 
CLEARWATER CAMPS should be investigated. 
CLEARWATER CAMPS 
Are situated on the western shore of Clearwater Lake, near 
the little village of Allen’s Mills, five miles from Farm- 
ington, the terminus of the Maine Central Railroad, and 
the shire town of Franklin County, Maine. 
E. G. GAY, Farmington, Maine. 
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BOW PADDLING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 529) 


man from his seat of vantage as regards 
wind waves will always be on the alert to 
throw the bottom of the canoe up to the 
approaching wave and such good seaman- 
ship should never be counteracted by the 
mate up forward. This method of throw- 
ing the bottom or high side up to the wave 
is merely allowing the wave to slide under 
the canoe or in other words presenting an 
even plane of water at all times to the rid- 
ing lines of the canoe. 

Caution should be exercised by both pad- 
dlers when running directly into high wind 
waves or the back-lash at the bottom of a 
heavy rapids. Do not attempt to drive the 
canoe into or through it but rather ease it 
or lift it over. This will avoid the taking 
in of considerable water and the possibil- 
ity of completely submerging. The exam- 
ple can be set here by the bow man and his 
opportunity to choose and time his stroke 
comes as he is running down into the 
trough just back of the wave. 

Under any and all conditions, the author- 
ity to change and choose strokes remains 
with the bow man. The stern man or those 
behind him can change and pick up his 
stroke far easier than the bow man can in 
any way try to accommodate those astern 
of him. The latter requires looking astern. 
Paddling necessitates that the eyes and 
blades be invariably kept in front of you. 


THE HUN TARGET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 553) 





the standard training distance and 100 
(=200) yards the range for the Bugs. 
This enables us to use our 22 caliber 
rifles with the positive accuracy of ser- 
vice ammunition which reduces the cost 
of instruction practice exactly 90 per 
cent., an item to be considered these 
days. We also made up a second plate 
on a quarter reduction for 25-yard in- 
door ranges and outdoor ranges having 
a maximum capacity of 50 yards. The 
target has. been in constant use for the 
past two months and is an unqualified 
success, not only as an ideal training me- 
dium, but it possesses that all desirable 
quality of holding the interest of the 
shooter and of all the scores of men who 
have fired upon it, I have yet to hear a 
single voice of criticism or disapproval. 
You will also note how easy it is to slip 
out of the Hun’s neck from a 5 to a I, 
but that is exactly what happens in 
battle, and makes this point a virtue in- 
stead of a defect. 

Another innovation on this target is 
that qualification is not based on a stipu- 
lated number of points, but by consistent 
grouping known as a “Battle Score,” 
which consists of ten consecutive shots 
that are 5’s or 4’s, a single 3, 2 or 1 makes 
the string void and compels a man to 
start all over again. The firing is done 
in all positions, both with and without a 
rest, a course that makes practical rifle- 
men well able to cover the Government 
qualification course to the tune of Ex- 
pert. I would like to have my brother 
riflemen try out this target and hear 
what they think of it, so will be pleased 
to mail a few to any subscriber who de- 
sires to take up the art of Hun killing. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S 
CAMERA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 525) 


less perchance he is a lover of flowers and 
wishes to bring home a few pictures of 
them. In such case he will be wise to 
spend an hour or two reading up on “or- 
thochromatic photography.” For the most 
part his concern over color values should 
lie in avoiding what a photographer labe's 
“bald headed skies.” The emulsion on a 
film is very sensitive to blue light, so that 
blue objects photograph white; consequent- 
ly, blue skies appear blank white and utter- 
ly uninteresting and off value, unless the 
lens is capped with a ray filter. In my own 
outfit there are three, which are inter- 
changeable in one mount—home-made— 
so that bulk and weight are reduced. One 
is a “sky screen,” the upper half of which 
is colored, so that only the blue rays of 
the sky are cut out, thus toning it down 
to a gray against which white clouds will 
be imaged, if present when the exposure 
is made. This screen requires no extra 
time if full exposure has been calculated 
with tables or meter, and it does not alter 
the focal length of the lens. The second 
filter requires an increase of three times 
normal—a “x3 filter”—and is the most use- 
ful of the three for general purposes; it 
is the best to have in the outfit if but one 
is to be carried. It will give good cloud 
and -sky values and fair correction for 
flower photography. The other filter is 
a “x1o” and gives very full correction, but 
is really not needed by the sportsman. If 
you have never used a filter, perhaps the 
need of it may never have been empha- 
sized; but you will doubtless remember an 
occasional print in which clouds have ap- 
peared in the sky, to your great delight and 
wonder, since ordinarily none were im- 
aged. They appeared because atmospheric 
and light conditions happened to be com- 
bined in a certain fashion. However, if 
you will use the filter the clouds can be 
recorded every time, or at least the sky 
given its right value, which is technically 
a worth while detail to work for, even 
though it may not add to the story telling 
quality of the picture, except in that it 
shows the weather conditions at the time 
the picture was made. 


S a very good example, “A Vista in 
the Hills” is shown; my idea in mak- 
ing this was to record a_ typical 

scene in the beautiful hill country we were 
touring, seeking out the picturesque by- 
ways rather than the beaten trail. 
of the picture is sky, and had it been blank 
white instead of with a suggestion of 
clouds present, the effect would have been 
monotonous, and it would not have been 
truthful, especially if the cloud filled sky 
had been mentioned in telling a friend 
about the day. This was made with the 
help of the sky screen, the exposure be- 
ing 1/25 second at f :8. 

The illustrations used thus far were 
made with a small camera of the type 
mentioned in “The Use of the Sportsman’s 
Camera” and. bear out, better than any 
amount of argument, the claims made for 
the small camera in that article. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


Much | 
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CAMP LINGERLONG 


CLEMONS, N. ¥. On Pine Lake, including 500 
acres of wildest Adirondack Mountains: Hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, canoeing, tennis, and 
dancing. ramping, and horseback riding to 
surrounding mountain peaks, Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. Excellent cuisine. Spring 
water. Cabins $16, tents $14 with board. Ref- 
erences required. Mgr. F. D. ROBINSON, 101 
West 85th St., N. Y¥. City. 


VISIT THE BIG GAME COUNTRY 


WHERE TO GO—To Van’s Kamp in the 
Rockies. Now for a bear-hunt, later for a horse- 
back trip through Yellowstone National Park and 
Jackson Hole Coiintry, a summer’s vacation for 
sight seeing and fishing, and in the fall a hunt 
for big game in the country just thrown open. 
Write for particulars, references, Dr. W. A. Gra- 
ham, Powell, Wyo., and Mr. S. C. Parks, Sho- 
shone National Bank, Cody, Wyo. Address Mrs. 
C. P. Thurmond, Cody, Wyo. 


For Hunting, Fishing and 
Outdoor Sports in the 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 


One of the finest Trout fishing grounds in the 
country. Boats and guides for the asking; excel- 
lent board; rates, $10.00 and $12.00 per week. 


BEEBE AND ASHTON fxeePn'Y. 
Ye WALTON 


INN 
‘1000 ISLANDS” — 


CLAYTON, NEW YORK 


On the State Highway overlooking the St. Lawrence 
Centrally located. 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing and many other 
forms of recreation. 
Write for further “Xcellent” Garage. 
information 


West Point House 
Prout’s Neck, Maine 


Broad piazza, overlooking Saco Bay. 
plumbing. Steam heat. 

Own garden and cows. Fireproof garage. 

Bathing, boating, deep-sea fishing. Good roads 
for automobiling. R. R. JORDAN, Prop. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 

No section popular alike with the sportsmen and the 
vacationer is so accessible as the Rangeley Lakes Region. 

At the head .of the chain and most beautiful of all is 
Rangeley, or Oquossoc Lake, and at its lower end is the 
Mountain View House. 

Rangeley has been famous for years for its big fish, both 
trout and salmon. The Mountain View House has easy 
access to all the best fishing grounds. Not only are these 
lakes close at hand, but numerous ponds are scattered 
hereabouts, so that an abundance of both bait and fly 
fishing is afforded. 

The fishing season opens when the ice leaves the lakes 
and closes October Ist. The season for bird shooting 
begins September 15th. Send for Boooklet. 

Express Office L. E. BOWLEY 
Oquossoc, Me. Post Office, Mountain View, Me. 


TAKE YOUR FAMILY WITH YOU 
Camp in the Maine Woods or 
along the Seashore 


Economize and stay longer. Tents, shacks, bungalows or 
comfortable rooms and good board. Deep-sea fishing, sail- 
ing, bathing, tennis, camp-fires, rifle practice, classes in 
Art, Music and French, picturesque scenery. Bring your 
camera and oldest clothing. 


THE COMMONWEALTH IDEA CENTER 
Mt. Pisgah Boothbay Harbor, Me 
STONEY LAKE’S 
SELECT 


VIAMED SUMMER HOTEL 


MOUNT JULIAN P. 0. ONT., CANADA. 
All the vacation pleasures one desires. 
The central point for Stoney Lake’s best fish- 
ing beds. 

Terms $14.00 to $21.00 Weekly. Children special. 
MRS. W. M. GRAHAM, Mount Julian, P. 0. 
Ontario, Canada. 


WOPOWOG LODGE 


LAKE SALMON, EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 
Doctors F. & S. Schwarz. 
FOR ALL AGES 
“Here Every Prospect Pleases and No one 
Puts On Style.” 
Under Management of Camp Wopowog, Inc. 
Accommodating 300 Exclusively for Gentiles 
Terms $12.00 & $14.00 Weekly. 






























Modern 


ON CAPE COD 
A Summer Camp for Young Boys (8-14 yrs.) 
Let your boy learn early the Lure of the Great Out Doors. 
We will give him Loads of Fun in 
The right place, with the right climate, the right care, the 
right equipment, the right companionship. 


For full information address 
DWIGHT L. ROGERS, JR., Director, South Dennis, Mass. 





If you want the best fishing trip you ever had, 
Send for Our Booklet 


Zella Isle Camps 


On BIG FISH LAKE 
McNALLY BROS, Prop. Ashland, Maine. 
ALSO CAMPS ON 


Big Machais Lake 
HILLSIDE RIVER VIEW 


A summer resort, located in beautiful 
Sullivan County, in.the midst 
of Nature’s splendor. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
E. B, FERDON, Prop. Roscoe, N. Y. 


TRY BILL EARLEY’S CAMPS 


Best of fishing—salmon, bass and trout. 








Boating, bathing, tennis, croquet. Good 
table. Own cows. Plenty of eggs. Good 
garden vegetables and berries. Guides, 


boats, the best of trolling, plenty of bait. 
Booklet. 


W. L. EARLY Guilford, Me., R.E.D. No. 3 


COES MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Fifty sleeping rooms. Electric lights 
and modern improvements. Rates, $2.50 
and up per day; $12.00 and up per week. 
Brook Trout Fishing, Bird and Rabbit 
Hunting. Auto Livery. 


Address for particulars O. R. Coe in Catskill Moun- 
tains, Windham, N. Y. 








Accept the season’s greetings, 
We wish you goodly cheer, 
And may a rich prosperity 
Attend you through the year. 


When you take your Vacation, come to the 


NINIGRET HOUSE 


Open May 25. Crescent Beach, Conn. 


Send for Booklet. 

Trout Salmon and 
DOWN IN MAINE xitive “Tosue are 
found in Varnum Pond. A pleasant quiet place to 
spend your summer vacation. We are 6% miles 
from Farmington. Write Mrs. Herbert E. Farmer, 
Camp Dewey, Temple, R. F. D., No. 1, Maine. 












FISHING!!! 


Black Bass and Maskinonge 


OAK ORCHARD LODGE 
Peterboro, Ont., Canada 


Perry Alexander, Manager 








en 
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THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
SQUARE TAILED TROUT. 0. K. HUNTING 


IDEAL VACATIONLAND. . 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
CAPT. G. W. COOPER, EAGLE LAKE, MAINE 





POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Prepares boys for college or business. A plan of 
military training, yet the boy’s individuality is 
maintained. Extensive grounds, modern buildings. 
Gymnasium and athletic fields. Upper and Lower 
Schools. Address Raten K. Bearce, A.M., Head- 
master, 100 King Czsar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


—the clothes 
the sportsman 
knows 


“Bigger than Weather” 
Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 


It automatically 

spools your line 

WITHOUT THUMBING or FIN- 

GERING, and you positively can- 

not get a back lash snarl. Can 

be attached to any reel or rod. 

No more sore thumbs. Sold by 

leading Sporting Goods Dealers 

1 sent direct on receipt of price, 
1.50. 


GEM REEL WINDER COMPANY 
1203 Pabst Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bring Wealth. Send Pos- 


INVEN tal for Free Book. Tells 


what to invent and how to ‘obtain a patent. 
Send sketch for Free Opinion and Advice. Ref- 
erences: Dun, Bradstreet and Washington Mechan- 
ics’ Bank. TALBERT & TALBERT, 4762 Tal- 
bert Building, Washington, D. C. 


SOMETHING. It May 


KEEP YOUR 
RIFLE CLEAN 


It pays—not only because it 
enables you to shoot more accu- 
rately, but because it prolongs 
the life of the weapon. 
sportsmen have learned to rely 
upon 


MARBLES 
GUN CLEANERS 


MARBLE’S ANTI-RUST ROPES 
AND NITRO-SOLVENT OIL 


These tightly woven cotton ropes are slightly . 
larger than the bore. When soaked in Marble’s 
Nitro-Solvent Oil and drawn into the barrel they 
effectively exclude air and moisture, protecting 
the barrel against rust and pitting. One oiling 
will last a year. Always state calibre ot 
gauge when ordering. 

For revolvers 25c. For rifles and shotguns 


55ce. 


MARBLE’S RIFLE CLEANER 


Made of sections of finest brass gauze on a 
spring steel center. Gets into every recess of 
rifling thoroly removing every particle of lead 
and powder residue. For all calibres. State 

55c. 


MARBLE’S FIELD CLEANER 


This is Marble’s regular cleaner with cords 
—one end-has loop, other a weight which is 
dropped through barrel and gun is then moved 
back and forth. 85c. 


AT ALL DEALERS 


or by mail postpaid upon receipt of price. 
Write for catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


526 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


HILDEBRANDT 
Sy-N ei) 
Hook and Land’em. 


You can depend on the old, reliable 
Hildebrandt bait makers — artisans 
with years of experience in the game 
of fooling the fish. 302 sizes and kinds 
of baits to select from, every one made like a 
piece of jewelry. Each bait designed fot some 
particular fish or kind of fishing. % 
Write for the big 1918 Hildebrandt catalog of 
Baits and Tackle; baits shown in full size and 
actual colors. A two-cent stamp brings it. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
1059 High §St., Logansport, Ind. 


“I Would Not Part 
withitfor$10,000° 


sate my ete 
100, 


Wild. ducks naturally migrate to the 
best feeding grounds. Attract 
them in large numbers by planting 

TERRELL’S wild rice, wild celery, 


game 
“ CLYDE 
2 Dept. H-10 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game 


plenty. For sale trained setters, also some goo’l 
rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 
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TRAPSHOOTERS NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


HERE are in the United States to- 

day, thousands interested in the sport 

of Trapshooting. They are a repre- 
sentative body of sportsmen who are in- 
tensely enthusiastic over this keenest of 
outdoor recreations. In the past they have 
had no organization to compare with the 
national golf and tennis associations. 

The Interstate Trapshooting Association 
has, it is true, met with much success in 
the supervision of national shooting tour- 
naments as well as local competitions, but 
it has not been the means of giving the 
amateur body its rightful position in the 
control of the National Organization or of 
developing interest in Trapshooting among 
beginners and prospective shooters. It has 
been decided, therefore, that The Inter- 
state Trapshooting Association be operated 
on a broader basis and for that purpose a 
Development Department has established 
offices in New York City. 

Plans are being carefully worked out by 
means of which the voice of the amateur 
shall be given the weight which it should 
properly have in the organization and man- 
agement of the Association, and which is 
so essential to the future expansion and 
development of the sport. Under this plan 
of operation the first function of the Or- 
ganization will be to lend encouragement 
to the beginner or prospective shooter and 
provide adequately for the welfare of the 
amateur. 

In order to carry out this work in a 
thorough and effective manner, it is pro- 
posed to place the undertaking in charge 
of a Service Board which will consist of 
twelve members elected each year at the 
Annual National Convention... Through 
this Interstate Service Board, the Associa- 
tion will render a much needed service to 
clubs and the trapshooting public by sup- 
plying a standard organization plan; by 
giving assistance to clubs in developing 
their plans, and by giving expert advice 
and suggestions to inactive clubs which 
need development and co-operative service. 

There are two-classes of membership— 
Active Membership and Organization Mem- 
bership. Active Membership is -available 
to any white man or woman interested in 
the sport of Trapshooting, upon payment 
of the yearly dues of one dollar. 

Organizations such as gun clubs, coun- 
try clubs, yacht clubs, schools, resorts, man- 
ufacturing institutions, jobbing firms, etc., 
are entitled to affiliation with The Inter- 
state Trapshooting Association upon pay- 
ment of annual dues of five dollars, for 
which Charter of Affiliation for the year 
will be issued. 

In these strenuous times it is obvious 
that there should be available everywhere, 
facilities for the widespread development 
of skill in the use of the gun. Practical 
patriotism has found a vast and fertile 
field of endeavor in the encouragement of 
shooting activity. 

Be a practical patriot—identify yourself 
with The Interstate Trapshooting Associa- 
tion and help to develop our national shoot- 
ing ability. Pass along -the Interstate 
slogan: “Join The Interstate Trapshooting 
Association today and begin 1919 with 
100,000 Interstate Amateur Members.” 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
tail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia. 


“MINIE” BALL WATCH FOB, THIS RARE 
souvenir of Gettysburg Battlefield sent for only 
$1. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Ex- 
change, St. Louis, Mo. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 
AGAINST 


PEDALOX LOCKS YOUR AUTO 

theft; strong and safe; prepaid only $1.. Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BOOKS WANTED 


CANOE HANDLING BY VAUX. 
one or two copies of this book. Address stating 
price, J. T. W., Box 10, Forest and Stream, 9 East 
40th Street, N. Y. City. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE IN GOOD CONDI- 
tion, copy of “Canoe and Boat Sailing for Ama- 
teurs” by C.D. Vaux—Address stating price, in- 
cluding delivery charges. S. T. Comstock, New- 
ark, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


G 
dress of 25 large buyers that pay top prices. 


postpaid only 20c. Medical Plant Co., 


Milan, N. H 


MAKE DRY BATTERIES, SIMPLE, PRAC- 
tical instructions, with blue print, 25 cents. Dirigo 
Sales Company, Bath, 


SALESMEN—SELL PORTABLE STORM- 
proof No Draft Window Ventilators; Demand 
Great; Every window a prospect; Exclusive con- 
tract, reserve territory quick. Esner Mfg. Co, 
Commercial Dept., Peoria, Illinois. 


i CAMP FOR RENT 


GOOD MOOSE HUNTING AND FISHING. 
Will lease for the season or part of it my hunt- 


on upper part of 
Riley Brook Track of ten square miles with seven 
lakes, good trout fishing, game abundant! My 
main camp is commodious and fully equipped, ice 
house filled. For further particulars apply, Arthur 
D. Weekes, 52 William Street, New York. 


be COLLECTIONS 


Omaha, Nebraska. 
FERRETS FOR SALE 


FERRETS FOR SALE—BROWN OR WHITE, 
large or small. Either sex. W. A. Peck, New 
London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL 
lots, write for prices. W. H. Campbell, R.2., New 
London, Ohio. 


FISH BAIT 


MEAL WORMS! THE BAIT THAT IS 
clean to. handle, too; 300 at $1. 500 at $1.50; cx- 
press prepaid. C. TB. Kern, 8 East Main St, 
Mount Joy, Pa. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. yed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


' 
eusueteaR 


Every month thousands of 
Sportsmen, some of them in the 
towns, some on the farms, and 
others at the end of “blazed 
trails” read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men after 
your own heart, they like the 
things you like, and most of 
them are ready to buy, or sell 
or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 
telescopes, cameras and other 
things that Sportsmen use. 

A nominal charge of five (5) 
cents a word will carry your 
message to.our army of readers. 
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FISH FOR STOCKING 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
black bass commercially in the - United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in 
i Send for circulars. Address Henry \V. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


$40 VICTROLA, CABINET, RECORDS, ONLZ 
$26.50, express prepaid; references furnished. .\n- 
thony Visk, Bellwood, Pa. 


FOR QUICK SALE 


RIDING OUTFIT CONSISTING OF SADDLE 
and Bridle of best fairleather, Spurs, Extra Bit, 

uirt, Forelock Clippers, Stable Blanket, Army 

rush, and Reform Currycomb. $25 cash. No 
article used half dozen times. Also Corona Type- 
writer, and Victrola to sell. Going to army. Rev. 
T. S. Cleworth, Osage, Iowa. 


FOX HORNS 
FOX HORNS ALL STYLES, ALL EASY 


for illustrated booklet. Karl 
cago’s foremost taxidermist and horn specialist, 
2514 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


GUIDES 


GUIDE FOR FISHING AND HUNTING—SAT- 
isfaction guaranteed in game and charges. Extra 
chances for good: caribou heads in September sea- 

also migratin season. Special hunting 
grounds. — Gillam, Robinson-Head, New- 
foundland, 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


12 GAUGE WINCHESTER, 1912, $32; 12 
gauge Remington pump, fine condition, $28. No 
trades. Alfred Jones, Nebish, Minn. 


32-40 RELOADING TOOLS. 45 SHELLS. 
Like new, $2.50. Lyman No. 2 peep sight for 
Marlin Model, 1897. $1.50. Slawson, Sully, Iowa. 


EXCHANGE 32-40 STEVENS SINGLE SHOT. 
set-trigger, new condition, Want Lee Straight Pull 
rifle, or High Grade reel. Elmer Waltz, New- 


foundland, Pa. 


FOR TRADE—12-GAUGE WINCHESTER AU- 
tomatic shotgun. Will trade for young bird dog. 
Well broken on quails. Frank Bowerman, care 
Gulf Cooperage Co., Texarkana, Texas. 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER 25/20 MODEL, 
1892; 50 shells and reloading tools, $18.50. Walter 
F. Hanson, Richland Centre, Wis.. 


GUNS & AMMUNITION 


GUN BARGAINS—A FEW HIGH-GRADE LE- 
as 12 and 10 gauge sample guns, $32.50 up. 
. Green, Lake Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


_ ‘USED OR SECOND-HAND RIFLES: SHOT 
guns and other sporting goods. Descriptive price 
list for stamp. O. Twitchell, West Milan, N. H. 


WANTED—BISLEY COLTS REVOLVER, EX- 
tra good condition, state particulars, subject ‘to 
examination. William Loeser, 3503 North 22 
Street, Philadephia, Pa. 


gauge hammerless; Both good condition. 
price, drop, weight, length of barrels. 
Reynolds, Olney, Texas. 


WANTE OD HIGH-POWER’ RIFLE, 
prefer .35 Newfon, or other good make. Philip 
Ecklund, Banning, Cal. 


WINCHESTER .22 AUTOMATIC, $19.00. All 
nearly new. Smith $65 trap-grade gun, 12-30 
$40.00. Earl Gossett, Basaact™ Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED—A COMPETENT MAN FOR THE 


care and rearing of birds on a game farm. Ad- 
dress, B. O. Box 783, New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—VU. &.. GOVERN- 
ment wants thousands men—women, for war: posi- 
tions. Easy clerical work. $100 month. List 
eae open free.. Write immediately. Frank- 
in Institute, Dept. S. 59, Rochester, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


YACHT DESIGNING, ALBUM 51 
Yacht Designs, 25c. Yacht Model Emporium, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 
CHOICE SILVER BLACK BREEDING 


Foxes. Reid Bros., Bothwell, Ontario, Canada. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


from feeding and disarming to bréctiidie and mar- 
keting. 144 pages; 50 illustrations. Price $1.00, 
postpaid. Skunk Development Bureau, Dept. F, 
Chicago, Ill. 


YOUNG MALLARD DUCKS FOR SALE, $1.50 
each. Order now and get acquainted with -your 
decoys before the season opens. E. Crow, 
Camden, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


5 x 7 LONG FOCUS REFLEX CAMERA, 
F 5 x 4 Convertible $120.00. Enrynar, ray filter, 
carrying case 34% x 4% Junior Reflex, 5 holders, 
$4.50. Complete 5 x ; Autochrome outfit includ- 
ing four plates. 8 x 10 as other photo ap- 
paratus, Edison Storage cell, 4 burner acetylene 
projection, light and generator. Jointed bamboo 
pole, good multiple reel, and lot of other tackle. 
16 ft. cedar, canvas covered canoe, sail, trans- 
port cart $35.00; 16 ft. launch completely equip, 
$100.00, 16 ft. Steel hull, $40.00. alter Cop- 
pock, Iowa City, Iowa. 


BLUE-PRINT ON WIRELESS AND 
tion Station, prepaid, $2.75. William J. Rogers, 
Roam5 33, Royal Bank Building, Windsor, Ontario, 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, ne. TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. — unnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER, GOITRE, 
cured or no charge. Write for particulars. Ecze- 
ma Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONAL POST-CARD EXCHANGE COV- 
ers the world; three months’ membership, 25c. 
Wallace, Box 585-F, Eric, Pa. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 


Hannibal, Mo. 
INCH DISPLAY ADVERTISE- 


SPECIAL!!! E 
ment 100 magazine thrice $8. Coast-to-Coast Syn- 
dicate, Atlantic City, N. J. 


WILL BUILD MOTORBOAT TO ORDER IN 











exchange for late model used automobile. Yacht 
Model Emporium, Liverpool, N. Y 
MUSKRAT STRETCHERS 
ATTENTION — GENTLEMEN — I HAVE A 


method of making home-made muskrat stretchers; 
they are easy and simple to make and once used, 
always used; will send instructions for using and 
description of how to make for,the sum of fifty 
centg; if patterns are desired with description, send 
$1 and I will send one complete stretcher with 
instructions and description; no stamps accepted; 
send money order to Chester Reinmuth, Box 106, 
Branson, Mo. 








PATENTS 


BELT FASTENER, FILTER, NATURAL ICE 
Making, patents for sale or on royalty. E. Seavey, 
359 Pearl St., New York. 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS AND PATENTS 
Write Fisher Mfg. Co., 2195 Railway Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HAVE YOU SEEN MASON’S NEW PATENT 
four handed checker game? A fortune awaits 
some one, write for particulars. J. H. Mason, 
B 204, Grand Prairie, Texas. 


INVENTORS—TO MARKET YOUR PATENTS, 
protect yourself from unscrupulous persons, secure 
help, join National Institute of Inventors, World 
Building, New York City. A membership organi- 
zation over 1,800; write for booklet. 


SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! PROTECT YOUR 
new ideas promptly and properly. Mail sketch 
to-day; 25 years’ experience. Bennett S. Jones, 
Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—FIREARMS OR HUNDRED DOL- 
lars for U. S. Patent 1016662 Toy Series united 
tumbling blocks; nothing like ever before patented, 
simple, inexpensive, stamp for particulars. Chas. 
Wilson, inventor, Edgewcod, IIl. 


POCKET COMPASSES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE COM- 
pass. Limited supply. 50c, each postpaid while 
they last. Address R. Box 29, Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th Street, New York. N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL SUMMER AND 
winter home with 6 acres of fine garden land, on 
the shore of Lake Huron, Price $2500.00 with 
$500 down. I. E. Terry, owner, Pontiac, Michi- 


gan. 
; E REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FOR SALE—OAKLEY PARK LOTS ON THE 
south shore of Commerce Lake, Oakland County, 
Mich. Fine bathing beach. The best of fishing 
and hunting. The Huron River runs thru this 
ake. Price of lots $50 to $500 with $10.00 
down and $5.00 per month. I. E. Terry, owner, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY; SEVEN ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; riverfront. Ozarks; $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
D TO PURCHASE THE PLATES FOR 
Steven’s “Canoe and Boat Building,” second edi- 


tion, Address stating price. Dwight S. Simpson, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


TURTLE LAKE GAME FARM 


HILLMAN, MICHIGAN 
Orders now being booked for 


PHEASANTS and WILD DUCKS 


for Fall delivery. 
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Camp Kahkon 


Canoeing and camping-out in the North- 


ern 
the Allagash. 


For catalogue, address SUMNER R. HOOPER, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 


Fourteen leg cabins, with general dining-room, on shore 
of a beautiful lake in a mountainous country in the Maine 
Weods. Excellent food, comfortable beds, pure spring 
water, good hunting and fishing make this an ideal place 
to spend a vacation for both gentlemen and ladies. Side 
trips to Spencer Stream and Dead River. Only 2% miles 
of buckboard road. Hay fever unknown. Booklet and 
references on application. 


JOHN B. CARVELLE 
Spring Lake, Somerset Co., Maine 


Sea Cliff Inn ..2%2... 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


New England’s most popular seashore resort. 
Send for illustrated booklet “‘Quaint Nantucket.” 
Address SEA CLIFF INN, Nantucket, Mass. 


Qpen June 20 to Sept. 20. 
Lake Temagami 


Temagami ss." 


The unspoiled country—A Camp with every comfort in the 
heart of the Canadian North Woods—i500 lakes. Best 








e Wabi-Kon Camp 


fishing. Boats, Canoes and Launches for hire. Bathing, 
Tramping, Guides. One night from Toronto. Excellent 
table. Rates $14 and $16 per week, $2.50 per day. Write 
for Booklet. 


Miss E. ORR, Temagami P. 0., Ontario, Can. 





In Maine’s Ideal Spot for 
Pleasant Island Camps ¢mpivs, ‘Bosting, Fish 

ing, Hunting. 
The place for you, Mr. Sportsman, and the entire family. 
This region is famous for Trout and Landlocked Salmon 
fishing during the spring and summer and Partridge and 
Deer Hunting in the Fall. Each camp has open fireplace, 
nearly all have baths—fitted in a way that spells comfort. 


Excellent cuisine. Fresh vegetables, milk, cream and 
poultry. Write for booklet. 


WESTON U. TOOTHHAKER 
Pleasant Island, Maine 


New Central House 


BELGRADE LAKE, ME. 


and camps. Open for black bass fly fishing, June 
17th. Modern accommodations, excellent cuisine 
and service, Booklet. Central Hotel] Co. 


This is the Kind 
of a Leader Every 
Live Angler Wants 
—One that NEVER 
Wears Out. 


Elwood Worcester, Boston, Mass., writes— 
“You may be interested to know that one 
ef your leaders killed over 40 Salmon and 
then was in good condition.” 


Send 25c. for sample today. 
JOE WELSH, Pasadena, California. 
Exclusive Agent U. S. and Canada 








Raise Hares For Us 


Immense profits easily and quickly made. 
We furnish stock and pay $2.00 each and 
expressage when three months old. Con- 
tracts, booklet, ete., 10c. Nothing free. 
Thorson Rabbit Co., Dept. 9, Aurora, 
Colorado. 






Trained Rabbit Hounds, Foxhounds, Coon, 
Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel Dogs, Setters, 
Ferrets, 


YORK, PA. 


ev Pet and Farm Dogs. 
ic, 
BROWN’S KENNELS, 





Maine Wilderness—250 miles down’ 
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A DAY’S LARK AT 
DINGY BROOK LICK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 521) 


her, then got awkwardly to his feet and 
wabbled along in her wake. Just then ‘a 
funny thing happened. A light breeze had 
come up and was carrying from us across 
the upper end of the Lick. When Madam 
Moose stepped into this man-scented zone 
she stopped dead, snapped her head back 


NEWTON 


When Mrs. Cow entered the. Lick Mr. 
Bull remembered an appointment 


over her shoulder and faced our blind with 
fear-filled eyes. I could see her nostrils 
dilate as she took in.our scent, then she 
broke into a panicky stride and crashed 
noisily out of the Lick and into cover, fol- 
lowed by her calf who had also caught the 
contagion of fear. It was two or. three 
minutes before the noise the pair made was 
swallowed up by the vast silence. Owing 
to this slant of the wind no animals en- 
tered the upper end of the Lick while we 
remained in our look-out. 

Curiously enough the noisy exit of the 
cow and calf did not disturb a big buck 
who was just entering the opposite end of 
the Lick. He stopped and looked after 
them as much as to say, “What’s your 
hurry?” then came on in a stately stride. 
He was a handsome animal, that buck, and 
I think he knew it the way he strutted in 
with his proud head in the air. His half- 
baked antlers were in velvet. Behind him 
came two timid does with mincing steps. 
Apparently they were lady friends of his. 
The three stopped to drink not far apart 
about 50 feet from us. After we had 
watched them several minutes Jock silently 
sailed a small stone over the top of our 
blind. It struck about six feet to one side 
of the buck. He sprang sidewise from it 
like a coiled spring and stood looking in- 
tently where it hit. By this time Jock had 
another stone on its way which landed in 
a pool and splashed muddy water in the 
buck’s face. He shut his-eyes and shook 
his head, but didn’t jump this time. The 
does were interested, but not alarmed. It 
was plain we had that buck’s goat. After 
throwing several times Jock finally hit the 
target—a stone the size of a hen’s egg 
walloped the buck with a thump right in 
the ribs. He kicked out like lightning with 
both hind feet and right here was where 
he lost his temper. He arched his neck 
and his eyes blazed angrily. He stamped a 
front foot and tossed his head. Then he 
turned and walked stiff-legged and peevish 
away from that place and into the brush 
while Jock and I held our sides and 
chuckled inwardly. Presently the does fol- 
lowed him out. It was a shame to humili- 
ate this handsome big Beau Brummel right 
before his lady admirers, but the tempta- 
tion was too great. 
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E remained at the Lick about four 
W hours and in that period there were 
nine moose and 14 deer (not count- 
ing calves and fawns) visited it. When we 
quietly withdrew about 5 P. M. there were 


three deer and a cow moose in sight, and | 


as the day waned they were coming and 
going with greater frequency. 

On our homeward hike I promised Jock 
I would send him a set of the snap-shots 
I had taken, so when I got back to the Big 
Burg I gave the films to an expert devel- 


WHAT’S THE 
MATTER, 


NEWTON 
NEwniek 





When Jock bumped the buck with a rock 
he kicked up his heels indignantly 


oper and told him to do his best. I ex- 
plained to him that the exposures had been 
made under difficulty—that it was out of 
the question in my cramped position to 
locate the animals in the “finder” and that 
I had merely aimed the camera at them 
and pulled the trigger. Well, when I got 
the prints back I didn’t send ’em to Jock 
because I didn’t think they would interest 
him particularly. Following is a brief sum- 
mary of the pictures I got in the order of 
their exposure: 

1—Wonderful picture showing back end 
of a deer and front end of a moose, both 
on the same print. (Nore—Had to make 
two exposures on the same film to get this. 
—N. N.) 

2—Very good picture (at close range) 
of the peep-hole in the foliage through 
which we watched the Lick. 

3—Lifelike portrait of tree-tops and sky- 
line on opposite side of Lick. 

4—Pecking likeness of a wood-pecker on 
an old stub 30 feet from the ground. 

5—Study in still life of a dead stump in 
middle of Lick. 

6—Picture of a pool of muddy water. 

7—Some clouds. 

8—Large slice of sky. 

o—Blank. (Suffered from too much ex- 
posure.) 

10, 11, 12—Nothing at all. 
put in new film.) 

13—Same as No. 9. 


SMOKING SURPLUS 
CATCH OF FISH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 540) 


(Neglected to 


bone so that they will lie flat. Very large 
fish may be cut into short lengths and each 
piece prepared as described. Large catfish, 
sturgeon, carp, etc., may be skinned and 
cut into pound pieces. Small fish should 
never be skinned as the skin retains the 
moisture and shape of the fish. Salting is 
also an easy matter. Common barrel salt 
is dissolved in clean fresh water until the 
solution will float a fresh egg, that is, 
about one pound of salt to one gallon of 
water. The fish chould be placed in the 
brine skin side down and left over night. 
In the morning wash lightlv and drain. 
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The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to assume _ re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. In transactions between 
strangers, the -purchase price in the 


form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 


transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE PUPPIES, THOROUGHBRED, 
countrybred. Green Tree Farm, Clementon, mW. .5. 


AIREDALES—SOME EXTRA FINE PUPS, 
splendid breeding. Have one of the famous all 
around dog, particulars sent. Dr. Stine, Swan- 


ton, Ohio. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS, YOUNG AND 
grown stock of the finest breeding always on hand. 
For sale at reasonable price, quality considered. 
Nothing under $20. Our dogs are the utility kind 
with the correct size and type, and are raised in 
the country. Also taken on the roads and in the 
bush daily. They are ready for any work you 
might want them to do, either guatd your property, 
a playmate for your ‘children, a dog for cattle, also 
the gamest hunters you ever saw. Dogs boarded in 
the largest and most up-to-date kennel in Michigan. 
Best of food, plenty of exercise and expert care. 
If you need references just ask and they will be 
sent. Terms, $10 per month. Special rates over 
two months. Satisfaction guaranteed. Correspond- 
ence invited. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Wright, Bloom- 
field Boarding Kennels, Royal Oak, Michigan. 


CHAMPION TINTERN ROYALIST PROVEN 
Airedale brood bitch, typical specimen, $25. 
papers. Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio. 


“CLOVERLEAF KENNELS” GRAND VAL- 
ley, Pa., offers registered Airedale brood_ bitch 
“ROXENA” $25.00, stud Airedale “HIGHLAND 
EFF” $25.00; puppies of the best, $10.00 and 
15.00; also Dachshunds pups, all registered in 
your name. 


ae aiken eaaansialinmasinasscenietitinnstnipiptiaies 

FOR SALE—AIREDALE PUPS, PEDIGREED, 
males $6, females $4, one female 9 months old, 
$10; one male coonhound pup 6 months old, $10. 
Cc. L. Kulp, Danville, Pa., Route 3. 


SS 
WASHOE AIREDALES HAVE A NATIONAL 


reputation for gameness, intelligence. and high 
standard of appearance. Two litters rich in the 
blood of champions, guaranteed workers, and out 
of the foundation stock of our kennels, now for 
sale. Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. ~ 


BEAGLES 





EXTRA GOOD BENCH-LEGGED BEAGLE 


must sell, send stamp. Fred Meyer, Orchard 


Park, N. Y. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, fancy 
pigeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill Ken- 
nels, Route 2. York, Pa. 


COLLIES 
en 
THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 


this country for their -age sent on approval. 
Book on_ the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


GUN DOGS 


DUE TO CLOSING OF COUNTY, OFFER 4 
year-old-broken spayed setter, $40.00. Henry W. 
Wilson, Clarion, Pa. 


FOR SALE—POINTER PUPPIES FROM REG- 
istered parents, nicely marked, white and _ liver, 
white and black. Sired by son Comanche Frank, 
and Winchester Queen Dam, by Fishel’s Frank, 
and Cash’s Queen B second to none in quality 
and breeding; whelped June 17th, 1918. Price $20 
for females; $25 for males. 8. B. Blanchard, 
2-astport, Maine. 




















GUN DOGS 


__ NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY THAT HUNT- 
ing dog for this fall. Do not wait until you want 
to go on your hunting trip, but get in touch with 
Bailey Brothers, Bethel, Conn. now. They will 
fit you out with a broken dog or puppies. Let 
us know your wants. Bailey Bros., Bethel, Conn. 


gt nittei ial aaah nncecins a athhttiioion alien treads shia ecient. 

POINTERS POINTERS POINTERS—STAND- 
ard Bred, eligible to registry. W. O. Gilbert, 
Wilton, Conn. 
ioe ect aa blapRipaseieacs ibaa laisse 
SETTERS, PUPPIES 3 MONTHS OLD, 
Grouse and Woodcock Prospects. Chas. Russell, 
Kelletville, Pa. 











GUN DOG WANTED 


WANTED SMALL POINTER DOG NOT OVER 
four years old, thoroughly trained: on Grouse and 
Woodcock (Standard breeding preferred) must be 
staunch and have a good nose. Send Photo with 
full particulars and lowest cash price. A. R. 
Sawyer, Ithaca, N. Y. 





HOUNDS 


i 

COON—FOX—RABBIT HOUNDS—SETTERS 
and Pointers—big game hounds. Price list 5c. 
Jas. H. Grisham’s Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 


FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM AND SKUNK 
dogs, fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trial allowed. 
Write for list. Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, Cleve- 
land, Ga. 
ining neritic aia aera 

HIGH-CLASS FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Rabbit hounds a specialty. On trial. Stamp. 
Stissing Stock Farm,~ Bangall, New York. 


<ossanieclngge tise sive tlioataD tigi isi tae ete eta ne a 
HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL, GUAR- 

anteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 

neces ie Rag Mec akE Sg oe a ees 
TEN WELL-TRAINED VIRGINIA FOX 

Hounds, also puppies. Write for prices. H. R. 

Reed, Berlin, Pa. 

dass elena el acre ila tela ci es 

_——— 

MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFULLY MARKED AND VERY 
large strain of Russian Wolfhounds from two 
months to four years old if you wish the finest 
to be had, write me. White Collie matron with 
six puppies will sell all or separately. Have sev- 
eral high-class Boston Terrier puppies and two 
grown dogs small and of the very best of breed- 
ing. All eligible to registration and extended 
pedigree furnished with each sale. Alligator 
Farm, Hot Springs, Ark. 





———— 
FRENCH BULLDOG, QUI VIVE II., A. K. C. 


171668 dark brindle, excellent head, heavy bone, 
and short screw tail. Winner 7 blues and 13 
Specials weight, 23 pounds. Standard Kennels, 
R.F.D. No. 1—Box 205, Bedford, Ohio. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
es Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 


<caapsatepseprcjensieithesntpethnnstipeaeihnieisnenieeeiiarnsiibom 

NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Tlounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5c. stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 


conicatehaeitaciaenliehtnladaliatesaatmipensieeil a eg es LE 

ONE DOG, FOUR BITCHES, YEAR OLD, 
by Blue Diamond’s Frank out of a half sister to 
the Derby winner Jumping Jack; photos sent; 
price, $12.50 and $15. Wm. Early, West Alexan- 
dria, Ohio. , 








SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A_ vegetable compound administered with 
food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 
8 doses 50c.; 18, $1.00. 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
ee 
SS 

TERRIERS 


Scie tleniatacnninchietidetpreemnainnennige tm ahsiiwissicicevininitie tate tLe 
THREE SCOTTISH TERRIERS FEMALES, 6 

to 9 months old. Eligible to registration. Very 

eee. Standard Kennels, Box 205, Bedford, 
io. 








WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS—A LITTER 
¢f et, strong, farm raised pedigreed puppies 
or salé, 


Geo. W. Lovell, Middleboro, Mass. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


Fire Arms—F ishing Tackle 
Athletic and Camp Outfits 
Military Supplies 
Send for Booklet 


**Serviceable Gifts For Those Who Serve”’ 


SCHOVERLING. DALY © GALES 


302 and 304 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





You Can Pack 
This 
KOOK -KIT 


in Your Coat 


Pocket 


A complete cooking outfit no bigger than your kodak! 

Yes, really, you can slip it into your side coat pocket and clean forget about it until “thungry- 
time” comes along. Then—out she comes—and in five seconds you are ready to cook whatever 
good fortune, aided by rod or gun brings to pot. 


THE STOPPLE KOOK-KIT 


consists of a folder broiler rack with legs: a pair of frying pans with detachable handles (pans 
fit together and form an airtight roasting or baking vessel); a kettle for boiling and stewing and 
two drinking cups with detachable handles, All of these utensils fold, and nest together so 
that they fit inside of the kettle and still leave room enough inside to carry knives, forks, spoons, 
salt, pepper, coffee, tea and sugar. Made in the very best manner of high-grade material and 
weighs less than two pounds, Is it any wonder that sportsmen everywhere are enthusiastic 


about the STOPPLE KIT? 

OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF FOREST AND STREAM IS 
$2.00. SEND $4.00 NOW AND WE'LL ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
ONE FULL YEAR AND SEND YOU THIS $3.00 KOOK-KIT, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 9 East 40th St., New York City 





CAN YOU WALK TEN MILES? 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


WILL TELL YOU WHETHER YOU WALK 
TWO MILES OR TWENTY. f 
REGULATED TO YOUR STEP 

ISTERS ANY DISTANCE WALKED 


SIMPLE—ACCURATE—RELIABLE 
Our Special Offer 


One Year’s Subscription Forest & 
Stream 
One American Pedometer 


Total Value 5 
FOREST AND STREAM 


9 EAST 40TH ST., 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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HE fish are now ready for the smoke 

bath. If of the soft varieties, such 

as carp, buffalofish and bowfin, they 
should be placed on the trays scale side 
down, or else pressed between pieces of 
coarse wire cloth, and slung from the rods. 
Firmer fish are swung from wires thrust 
through the thick flesh. With all in readi- 
ness, a wood fire is started in the firebox 
and the house filled with smoke. One 
secret of successful smoking is to allow 
the heat to increase gradually until the 
fish are partly cooked, then reduce it some- 
what, but the house should be always full 
of dense smoke. An approximation of 
time for various fish is: Carp and buf- 
falo fish, 18-24 hours; large catfish, stur- 
geon, etc. (cut in pieces), 10-12 hours; 
small fish, 6-8 hours. Bowfin, smoked 
slowly from 24 to 36 hours, is a delicacy 
that must be tasted to be properly appre- 
ciated. Some of the more common fish 
whose flesh is so soft they are not used 
for food ordinarily, acquire through smok- 
ing an oily, spreading consistency that 
makes them a delicacy resembling the ex- 
pensive imported pastes. 

Fish may be tested by tearing off a small 
portion of the flesh. When properly smoked 
the flesh separates from the bones easily. 
After the smoking is completed the fish 
should be left in the ‘smokehouse until en- 
tirely cold. Unless this is done they may 
“sweat,” which is one of the principal 
causes of moldy fish. Keep the fish in a 
cool dry place, and protect from ordinary 
household pests. Sometimes melted paraffin 
is used to protect the fish. The coating is 
easily removed by dipping the fish in boil- 
ing water when wanted. 

There is but one avenue open through 
which failure can stalk the amateur fish 
conservationist. The fuel used for smoking 
is of the utmost importance. Green hick- 
ory is, of course, proverbially the best. Its 
clear white smoke colors the fish golden 
brown and imparts a distinctively delicious 
flavor. It is easy to take care of and one 
firing gives off heat and smoke for hours. 
Soft or hard maple produces a sweet flavor 
greatly liked by some, but it burns too 
freely to leave untended very long. Dry 
oak darkens the fish and imparts an acid 
flavor. Green willow gives off a dense 
smoke and can be used with other woods. 
Sawdust produces good smoke but not suf- 
ficient heat. Pine wood should be avoided 
except when used as kindling, as it imparts 
a rank resinous flavor. Best of all, if one 
gauges from the utilitarian standpoint, are 
clean corncobs. This by-product of grain 
raising gives off a dense smoke which im- 
parts a delicious flavor. The only objec- 
tion to corncobs is that the fish smoked 
with them are very dark. To most people, 
however, the delectability of the product 
offsets the dark coloring. 

Catching fish is a fascinating sport; 
smoking and conserving the catch is an in- 
teresting pastime and profitable occupation. 
The oft reiterated proposition that eating 
more fish will conserve the meat supply of 
our fighting men is demonstrated by the 
use of the smokehouse. One can work out 
any number of originals to suit himself. 


Send accounts of interesting experiences 
to us. We can use them. 
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LONGDOGS AND THEIR QUARRIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 519) 


dinker in the Transvaal, the former the 
more often, since it was the more plentiful. 
The stembok is a small antelope standing 
22 in.; weight, 25 pounds; horns, 5 in. 
The dinker weighs 30 to 40 pounds; height, 
28 in.; horns, 5% in. The dinker, or diver, 
is so called because of its habit of disap- 
pearing and re-appearing in low scrub in 
a succession of bounds when running. 


RT TP OS 


Prairie wolf coursing in summer, the run-up 


Both of these small bokken or bucks go 
like the wind when before a brace of 
dogs. As soom as disturbed the quarry 
is of as hard as he can put his pretty 
hoofs to the hard ground. The dogs 
stretch out behind 
him, the field follow- 
ing in the meantime in 
the msual helter-skel- 
ter fashion of the hell- 
for-leather style of 
Colonials. Buck and 
longtails disappear in 
a clond of dust and 
the dashing cavalcade 
adds to the confusion 
of the placid and 
clear atmosphere. 
Cape carts—two- 
wheelers with four 
horses driven by a 
son of Ham and, per- 
haps, whipped by an- 
other Ethiopian fol- 
low at a_ breakneck 
rate, bumping over great ant heaps as hard 
as adamant. Now and then a horse may put 
his foot in a meerkat hole and then roll- 
ing over, his rider strikes the baked earth 
and ‘he is lucky if he doesn’t break his 
neck or ribs or smash his collar bone! On, 
on goes the mad chase, perhaps for three 
or four miles in the open under the blue 
of Africa’s sky with its swinging vultures 
in that cloudless ether! On, on, they go, 
the pace being too fast for the best horses. 
Ah! the red collar has turned him and as 
the ‘bok comes back he runs into the jaws 
of the white collar and his veld days are 
over. Bleating he dies; he cries like a 
pleading child, but the first man up relieves 
his agony with a merciful knife across his 
elegant throat! Afd the dogs? Panting 
and stretched out, there they lie. Their 
tongues loll out from their red hot jaws; 
their eyes are glassy—they are spent; they 
are done! Their feet are cut to ribbons 
and their sides move like the nose of a 


bellows in action. “Give ’em some water 
out of the canvas bottles in the carts?” 
Gradually they cease their panting, and 
their feet washed and dressed with resin 
ointment, they are put in a conveyance, 
and “taken to the rear’ whilst another 
brace of dogs is put into the slips, and the 
next event on the card proceeds. That is 
the sort of trial a longdog is given in 
South Africa, and he 
must be a game one 
to stand the racket. 


on PE 


HE Gazelle 
hound, the sa- 
luki shami of 

Bedouin Arabs has 
been mentioned in 
this article. He is 
something like the 
Persian longdog in 
appearance, but gen- 
erally sandy in color. 
The Hon. Florence 
Amherst, third 
daughter of the ‘ate 
Baron Amherst of 
Hackney, herself an 
explorer and excav- 
ator of note in the Southern Nile country, 
told the writer there is as much trouble 
to get a Bedouin to sell one of his true- 
bred dogs as there is to obtain a pure- 
bred Arab horse. The gazelle dog has 


aft 


Longdogs killing their quarry, a coyote 


long feet and these are profusely cov- 
ered with hair. 
is desired, since like that of the camel, 
it keeps them from sinking in the sand. 
It can be well imagined that coursing 
the antelope in the desert is very hard 
work for the dogs, and that is the rea- 
son falcons are used to baffle the game 
by flying in the buck’s face, thus confusing 
him and turning him back to the distressed 
dogs. The print that is used as the first 
illustration with this article, I purchased 
in a small shop in London in 1912. It was 
sent to Miss Amherst who is an Egypt- 
ologist and collector of repute, to identify. 
She thinks it portrays a Persian scene and, 
of course, of very great interest. There 
are, indeed, some people who will look at 
you very querulously when you state that 
hawks and longdogs are used to run down 
antelope-in the old Eastern countries. Yet 
here we have proof that the sport is as old 
as coursing and hawking. 








The broadness of the foot’ 
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Lefever Guns 


have been high grade 
guns for 60 years. 
Ask the oldest shooter you know 
who made the first high-grade 
gun in America and he will tell 
you “ Lefever.” 
When the world’s championship 
was shot off in London a “ Le- 
fever ” won it. 
Quality always wins. 
Write for catalogue—double guns $33.00 up. 
There will be a shortage of guns this 
year; buy carly. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO., Inc. 


Box 1025, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Here’s the Book You Want! 


This is the one book you need it you are 
going camping or like to read of camp life. 


Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own 
Book” treats the camping subject in a 
thorough and practical manner. 


| NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 


The Benefits of Recreation. The Camp-Fire. 
“Horse Sense’ In The Woods. Comfort in 
Camp. Outfits (Suggestions for Hunting 
Outfits). Grub-Lists. Canoes and Canoe- 
ing. Animal Packing. What to Do If 
Lost. The Black Bass and Its Ways. 
About Fly Fishing for Brook Trout. 
— for Anglers. The Rifle in the 


PRICE DELIVERED 


PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 
CLOTH COVER $1.00 


| FOREST and STREAM (Book Dept.) 
| 9 East 40th Street, 


New York City 


Oorang- Airedale Terriers 
The 20th Century All-Round Dog 
Choice Stock for Sale 


Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio 





FOREST AND STREAM 


There is NO TRUTH in the rumor that has got about—perhaps 
intentionally circulated—that we have discontinued to manufacture 


our well-known foods. 


In spite of great difficulties we have been able to fill about 96% of 


all our orders. 


We have conformed to Government requirements so that we and 
our customers have helped to conserve the supply of food for human 
beings by making and using a special food for domestic animals. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
and PUPPY BISCUITS .- 


write us direct for prices and other information 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


San Francisco; St. Louis; Cleveland; Montreal 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
ps If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
Opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 


PURE GOLD 42934 

A Great Son of Champion 

AT STUD Comanche Frank, by Ex. Arkan- 
. . Young Stock For Sale. 


sas Queen . 
WILTON, CONN. 


RIVERDALE KENNELS, 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL, 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed of money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 
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! HE Afghan longdog is perhaps one of 
the most remarkable appearing of the 
greyhound family. His enormous 
coat and clean face at once class him as 
a very wonderful animal. There are a 
few of these in England, but good speci- 
mens are scarce. There is some similarity 
between the face and ears of the Afghan 
and those of the Irish water spaniel. But 
as we are all aware the Irish dog is curly 
coated. The, Indian’s jackal is profuse 
and when combed out it is silky. This 
longdog is used in a very hilly and stony 
country, and those who have hunted with 
him have told me first-hand that they 
placed great value on the profuse foot 
covering or feathering. It protected him 
against the roughness of the terrain where 
in this longdog is called upon to help the 
hunter. It is likely there is a considerable 
relationship between the running dogs of 
mountainous Afghanistan and those of its 
Western neighbor, Persia. In Afghanistan 
there are jackal and gazelle a-plenty. The 
native greyhound, however, is inferior in 
speed to second-rate English dogs. The 
climate is found to be favorable to dog- 
breeding. Pointers are bred in the Kohis- 
tan of Kabul and above Inlalabad—large, 
heavy, slow-hunting, but very fine nosed 
and staunch; very like the old double- 
nosed Spanish pointer. 
And with these closing remarks on India, 
I am reminded that probably my space has 
become exhausted, although a somewhat 
short paper on the longdogs and their 
quarries of Europe, Asia, Africa, America 
and Australia is quite an engaging theme, 
since it brings back sweet memories of 
sport in several climes. 


KENNEL SANITATION 


HE ignorance that many dog lovers 
display in their relations with the old- 
est and most faithful companion of man, 
is as extraordinary as it is unfortunate. 
These remarks apply particularly to the 
sanitation of kennels, and the treatment of 
the simple diseases of the skin to which 
dogs are prone. There is an old and well 
established notion that time and modern 
medicine have not been able to clearify, 
to the effect that the efficiency of medicine 
as applied to dogs is measured directly by 
its vileness. Dogs are recklessly drugged 
with all sorts of concoctions. Tissue de- 
stroying ointments are applied to the skin, 
and kennels of sporting dogs are deluged 
frequently with strong disinfectants that 
have no germicidal effects. It is well for 
the man who loves his dog to know that 
their stomachs respond very promptly to 
medicine and the condition of their diges- 
tive organs is always prompily reflected in 
the appearance of their skin and their gen- 
eral sate of health, and finally sportsmen 
should bear well in mind that the olfactory 
sense of pointers, setters and hounds and 
the nasal tissues of sporting dogs are in- 
finitely more delicate, sensitive and easily 
stupefied than those of human beings. 
What to you may appear as only a slight 
odor—one that is easily forgotten—will 
prove overpowering to the sensitive bird 
dog and will linger in his nostrils to the 
exclusion of everything else for hours and 
days, and frequently the delicate mem- 
branes of the nose are permanently affected. 





